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OTHERS GUARANTEE WE DELIVER 


Nature’s Source of Phosphorus 


GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND ONLY LASTING 
SOURCE OF PHOSPHORUS. CONTAINS MORE 
PHOSPHORUS THAN BONE MEAL, ACID PHOS- 
PHATE, THOMAS SLAG, OR COMMERCIAL FER- 
TILIZER; AND COSTS MUCH LESS. 


As to its uses and results to be obtained, we refer you to your own Agricul- 
tural Institutions, or to the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana, Ills., who will send you on application their bulletins 
and circulars on GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. 

We are in the Phosphate Rock business and have been ever since the 
discovery of the Mt. Pleasant Field. We have our own rock deposits and 
the most complete and “up-to-date” plants for preparing, drying and grinding. 

We use every effort to furnish what the Agricultural authorities who have 
used this material with success recommend. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND GUARANTEES 


JOHN RUHM, JR. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


Ground Rock Branch of 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 


To everyone who gives us an order for as much as a carload of ground rock 
we will send free a copy of DR. C. G. HOPKIN’S book, ‘SOIL FERTILITY 
AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE;” or, on receipt of the price of 
same, which is $2.70, we will forward copy immediately and credit the amount 
on first order received for a carload. 
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{Had ONLY SEVEN moving parts— 
j {| Was constructed entirely of steel— 
{| Produced a perfect mist of 75 pounds— 
§]Had no liquid in contact with the machinery— 


Would YOU Consider It a Good Proposition? 
IF SO, 


See the AIR-TIGHT Sprayer at Rochester, 
January 15-17, 1913 
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Air-Tight Steel Tank Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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An IHC Manure Spreader 


Saves Valuable Fertilizer 


HE farms of Europe have been worked for centuries, yet the average 
production of wheat from those farms is nearly 30 bushels per acre; 
more than double the average yield of American farms. What is the 

reason for this tremendous difference? 

The reason is that European farmers know the value of stable manure 
as a fertilizer. The average European soil is not as fertile as the average 
American land, but the European grows heavier crops because the fertility 
of the soil is kept up constantly by the liberal use of stable manure. 

While there is not so much stable manure in this country, what there is 
can be used to far greater advantage when an I H C manure spreader is 
used to distribute it. 


IHC Manure Spreaders 
Kemp 20th Century, Corn King, Cloverleaf 


make one ton of manure go as far astwo tons spread by hand. By pulveriz- 
ing the manure and spreading it in an even coat, light or heavy as may be 
needed, all over the land, they insure a perfect combination of the plant 
food elements with the soil. There is no over-fertilizing in spots, to 
produce an uneven stand of grain. Each square foot of ground gets the 
same treatment. 

The superior mechanical construction of I H C spreaders is the reason 
for their effectiveness. They solve every problem of correct spreading. 
Light draft is secured by the proper construction of wheels and correct 
principles of gearing. When IHC spreaders are thrown in and out of 
gear the beater drive chain is not shifted. 

The advantages of this construction are: Positive traction — the chain 
engages nearly half the teeth on large sprockets instead of only a few; chain 
worn on one side only instead of on both sides as in other constructions; 
simple, effective chain tightener instead of a complicated, troublesome one. 
These all add to the durability of the spreader. 

I H C spreaders have noreach. They do not need one. 

Because of this feature an IH C spreader can be turned in 
its own length, a great convenience at any time. IHC 
spreaders have many other advantages which the IH C 
local dealer will explain to you. See him and get catalogues 
and full information, or, if you prefer, write 


f 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
Chicago USA 


IHC Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, 
the best information obtainable on better farming. If you have 
any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irri- 
gation, fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specific and send them 
to IHC Service Bureau, Harvester Building, Chicago, U S A 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca, N. Y., pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter-Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special de- 
partmental announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


L. H. Batey, Director. 





The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising 
Cornell University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The 
regular teaching work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment 
work; the extension work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B.S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects per- 
taining to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In 
the Graduate School of the University students may secure the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; 
(b) Nature-study special or normal course. 

Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a, General Agriculture; (b) 


Dairy 
Industry; (c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) 


Home Economics. 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


FARM PRACTICE and FARMCROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY DAIRY INDUSTRY 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY FARM MECHANICS 
FORESTRY 

PLANT PATHOLOGY BAL Ant 

SOIL TECHNOLOGY 


PLANT-BREEDING a 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and METEOROLOGY 


NATURE-STUDY RURAL ECONOMY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL EDUCATION 
POMOLOGY EXTENSION TEACHING 
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The Gold Medal Tractor and the Medal Winning Plow 


Sweepstakes for Oil Pull 


The Rumely Oil Pull Tractor carried the day at Winnipeg. 
Gold and Silver Medals and Sweepstakes fell to the Oil Pull. 


gv M Ex, 


LOOK AT THE RESULTS 
OIL PULL TRACTORS | Nearest Competitor Nearest Competitor 
in Class in any Class 

Total Points 415.45 477.7 

Economy Brake Test 172.1 i7 3 

Maximum Brake Test : 47.5 58. 
Plowing Contest 174.6 199.15 
Fuel cost per acre actual 
Winnipeg prices 39.5c 


39.5¢ 
Oil Pull scored highest in economy brake test, maximum brake test, plowing test, quality of plow- 
ing, possible distance traveled without replenishing water or fuel, overload capacity and total points. Oil 


Pull received perfect score for brake h. p. hours per unit of fuel and drawbar h. p. hours per unit of 
fuel. The Oil Pull Tractors finished every test in perfect condition. 


Tractors are called upon to meet unusual conditions which can't always be foreseen. Remember 
the Oil Pull scored highest in Overload Capacity. Kerosene is cheap—gasoline expensive. The Oil 
Pull burned kerosene—it proved to be the most economical tractor at the contest. The Winnipeg 


figures are worth a thought—they make a fine study in tractor efficiency. Write us for detailed reports 
of the Winnipeg judges. You should know about them. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 


[INCORPORATED ] 
POWER-FARMING MACHINERY 


LaPORTE, INDIANA 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 
NICKEL SILVER 


Rustless Strongest 


The use of Nickel Silver in the skim- 
ming sections of the United States 
Cream Separator is the greatest cream 
separator improvement in a third of a 
decade. 


Nickel Silver absolutely will not—can 
not—rust under any condition. We 
guarantee it. 


Nickel Silver is the strongest and most 


Easiest Cleaned 


Nickel Silver holds milk and casein less 
tenaciously than tin plates or other metals. 
Hence easier cleaned. 


Nickel Silver is the most sanitary metal 
used in any skimming device. Try it and 
see for yourself. 


Nickel Silver is now used exclusively in 
the United States Separator. 


durable metal we know of for this purpose. 
No cracking possible as with tin discs. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES’ 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into a cream separator. 


500 lbs., $75.00 900 Ibs., $90.00 
700 lbs., 80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 
Also “B-L-K” COW MILKERS 
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A New Poultry 
Killmg Knife 


HIS KNIFE seems to fill a long-felt want. 

The steel is good. The shape is that which 

has proved best from trials by the Poultry De- 

partment. If you or your friends need one 

write for circular or, better yet, send forty cents 
in stamps and we will mail one. 


STUDENTS’ 
PUP PLI£ S 


The Co-op is constantly trying to give 
better service to students. Please make sug- 
gestions, if there is something you want which 
we do not carry. There is a suggestion box 
in the front of the store. 


THE CO-OP 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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WHAT IS HORTICULTURE? 


By L. H. Bailey 


AM asked for a definition of horti- 
culture; but I cannot define it. 

I can only describe it. Horticulture 
represents a group of human affairs; 
and as all affairs interlock and overlap 
in their human relations, so is it im- 
possible to set up formal boundaries. 

We can not do better than to define 
it by the old way of naming the sub- 
jects of which it is comprised, without 
attempting to define those subjects 
themselves. Horticulture, then, is the 
growing of fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables, with as many of the scientific 
facts and practical applications and 
human ideals, as any man or woman 
cares to add thereto. This is the 
popular understanding in North 
America, and since we cannot change 
this understanding we may as well 
accept it. 

When there were no plant-breeders 
known as such and when botanists 
carried a high disdain of work that 
may be applied, horticulture took to 
itself the breeding field and much of the 
plant physiology field as it relates to 
the arts of life. It is good testimony 
to the freedom of the subject that it 
took the new comers in. It may not 
have gone very deep, but it welcomed 


new points of view. For every related 
subject that is dropped, every remain- 
ing subject becomes deeper and more 
intense. 

What horticulture shall comprise in 
a college organization is a question by 
itself, determined by the particular 
form of administration in a given insti- 
tution and by the means and men at 
disposal. For the best efficiency in 
teaching and research, the subject 
should be divided into several parts 
practically or wholly independent; but 
even then it may be well for any 
organization to associate them into 
one administrative group to prevent 
duplication, to use the equipment 
economically, and to forestall in- 
harmonious teaching in very closely 
associated work. In this case, and I 
hope this may be the development at 
Cornell, the name Horticulture may 
still be retained to designate a group 
association. 

There is no end to the horticultural 
field any more than to any other field, 
either in farming or in teaching. 
There is abundant growing room for 
men and women; and the horticul- 
turist places his hands on some of the 
choicest products of the earth. 





PROBLEMS OF THE FRUIT GROWER 


By Lloyd S. Tenny 


Hilton, N. Y. 


HE average fruit grower is con- 
ducting his business primarily 
from the standpoint of making it pay. 
We will grant that there are fine op- 
portunities on the farm for recreation 
and for the pleasures that come from 
books, magazines, and other sources 
of entertainment and learning. The 
primary object of the farm, however, 
is to make a living for the owner and 
his family. The problems, therefore, 
that are of vital interest to the farmer, 
are those which affect either the size or 
conditions of his crop, or the financial 
returns when his crops are sold. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE FARM EXPERT 
In the past we have realized that our 
great problems have been connected 
with the producing end of the business. 
There are still great problems which 
confront the fruit grower, who desires 
to produce annually large crops of 
fancy fruit. To this end our colleges 
and experiment stations maintain a 
force of scientific investigators who 
study the various plant diseases and 
insect pests, working out methods of 
control and advising the fruit grower 
when to spray and with what mixture. 
These things are important and are the 
basis of all successful fruit growing. 
In fact, the diseases and pests are so 
numerous and can be controlled only 
by such systematic and thorough 
methods of spraying, that the problem 
is getting bigger than the average 
farmer can handle by himself and the 
question for him to solve is how he 
may secure the inspection and advice 
of a competent expert, who knows from 
first hand observation the conditions 
in the particular orchard under dis- 
cussion. To this end there are being 
developed various plans of Fellowships, 
Scientific Experts, and Farm Bureaus, 
which aim to supply this scientific 
knowledge in one way or another to 
the individual farmer. One of the 
great problems before our farm people 


today is to work out the most success- 
ful method of securing this scientific 
yet practical advice. No doubt differ- 
ent methods will be used in different 
places; the problem is for the individ- 
ual farmers in any district to have the 
needed information readily available. 


THE PROBLEM OF SECURING 
FRUIT BY THINNING 


Too much attention in the past has 
been given by the fruit growers to 
securing large yields. Possibly a bet- 
ter statement would be that too little 
attention has been given to the produc- 
tion of fine quality. A large yield is 
something in itself always to be sought 
after, but a large yield with poor 
quality is a distinct drawback. Better 
have, if necessary, a small crop with 
fancy fruit, for then the reputation of 
the fruit will be maintained and a 
more active demand for that fruit will 
be secured. Thorough spraying is the 
basis of good quality, yet it is doubtful 
if the average grower can spray with 
sufficient thoroughness to secure a 
uniform grade of fine fruit. This ap- 
plies especially to the eastern apple 
growers who have the large spreading 
trees found in the old orchards. A 
method which can be used, however, 
to secure better quality in the har- 
vested fruit is that of thinning the 
fruit during the summer months. 
Some of our best fruit men have 
realized for some time past that there 
were distinct advantages in thinning 
fruit and have practiced it. If the 
thinning operation is carried along 
during the summer months or even 
well toward harvesting time it offers 
an opportunity to discard much, if not 
all, of the poor fruit on the tree. When 
a tree is overloaded, it is impossible to 
secure the proper size and color with- 
out thinning. Some growers maintain 
that it is impracticable to put ladders 
into the trees and do a thorough job of 
thinning. That it is practicable on an 
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WELL CARED FOR WESTERN NEW YORK ORCHARD. 


average farm has already been deter- 
mined. It is a problem, however, for 
the farmer to arrange his labor and 
other work so that this additional 
work may be accomplished. 


MARKETING PROBLEMS 


But by no means are all the 
problems solved when a large crop of 
fine fruit has been grown. We are 
beginning to realize more and more 
that the fruit in itself is of little value 
to the grower; it is only valuable as 
it may be converted into money. 
This is a marketing proposition. With 
the development of our great railroads, 
the increase of cold storage facilities 
and refrigerator cars, and with the 
resulting wider distribution of farm 
crops, this problem of marketing be- 
comes a more and more difficult one. 
It is now realized that the selling of the 
farm produce is a distinct branch of 
agriculture, separate and apart from 
that of production. Without question 
the great problems of the fruit grower 
of today lie along this line of his work. 
That individual or community will be 


successful largely in proportion as the 
marketing problems are solved. Un- 
fortunately, too, this is a branch of 
agriculture which is receiving almost 
no attention from our Experiment 
Stations. The farmer must work out 
his own salvation along this line. 
Codéperative marketing has been the 
solution of this problem in some sec- 
tions. Is this practicable everywhere? 
If not, what will take its place? 

There must be proper distribution 
of a crop and how may this be secured 
without codperation? What is the 
best method of packing and selling a 
crop of peaches or apples from a small 
orchard in a district where orcharding 
is not the principal industry? How 
much waste is there in a barrel of 
apples after it leaves the farm before 
it is sold from the grocery store? 
These and many more are the ques- 
tions that are of great interest to many 
of our fruit growers over the state. 
The greatest problems before our 
growers today lie in this field of con- 
verting their farm produce into cash. 





PEAR CULTURE 


By D. K. Bell 


Rochester, N. Y. 


[Ps MY judgment there are three 

important items to be considered 
in pear culture, first the soil, second 
the selection of trees and varieties, 
and third management. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
pear succeeds best on a clay loam with 
a clay subsoil, although it will do well 
on a gravelly loam with a clay subsoil. 

On the lighter sandy soils, or on 
peaty or black muck soils the orchard 
will not do well. On the former the 
trees are more susceptible to disease, 
especially blight, while on the latter 
they tend to an unhealthy growth and 
winter injury, and the fruit is of an 
inferior quality. If the orchard does 
not have good natural drainage, it 
should be underdrained, because pear 
trees will not thrive in ground that is 
cold and wet. 

Never locate an orchard on low land 
but [select a situation where there is 
plenty of sunshine and free circulation 
of air, as all trees require sunlight and 
ventilation to mature the wood and 
ripen the fruit. 

The Bartlett is one of the standard 
varieties of pears and has for years been 
grown very profitably in most parts of 
the state. It is, however, more sus- 
ceptible to blight than many other 
varieties, but this can be largely con- 
trolled by timely elimination of all 

lighted limbs as soon as they appear. 
Close observation is necessary because 
if€once established in the orchard, 
blight is apt to spread rapidly. The 
cutting should be done below any 
signs of blight on the limbs and the 
diseased portion should be burned 
immediately. 

The same will apply to Clapp’s 
Favorite which is also a profitable 
variety. Itisa large summer pear and 
although a good shipper is especially 
adapted to local markets. 

The Seckel is one of the best and 
most profitable pears grown. It is 
best adapted to gravelly or sandy loam 


soils. It does not blight seriously and 
the tree is one of the hardiest. 

The Sheldon is a pear of good quality 
and a good seller but the fruit is liable 
to drop prematurely and, therefore, can 
seldom be grown with profit. It is 
somewhat susceptible to blight. 

The Bosc is one of the best varieties 
both as to quality and commercial 
value. The tree is a crooked and 
irregular grower and should be top- 
worked on some strong growing variety. 
Do not use Kieffer stock, however, as 
it does not make a good union and 
decay is liable to set in. White 
Doyenne seems very good as it makes 
ahealthy union. Sheldon or Boussock 
are also good. It is not as productive 
as some other varieties. It does not 
require much thinning as the fruit 
generally grows single and not in clus- 
ters, as do most other varieties. This 
rariety is worthy of more extensive 
growing. 

Winter Nellis is one of the best and 
most popular winter varieties, as the 
fruit is of the highest quality and is 
used largely for dessert purposes, 
therefore commanding a high price. 
It is a crooked grower like the Bosc 
and should be similarly top-worked. 
It is very productive and often requires 
thinning. The tree is very hardy and 
not as liable to blight as many other 
varieties. The above varieties should 
all be grown on standard stock. 

The Anjou, the noblest Roman of 
them all, succeeds best as dwarf, 
budded on Quince stock. The tree is 
a good, strong, healthy grower and very 
productive, succeeding best on a clay 
loam. The fruit, when well grown and 
properly handled, commands the high- 
est price on the market. It is a late 
autumn or early winter variety, used 
largely for dessert purposes. It has, 
however, a serious drawback in that 
the fruit is liable to be blown off by 
the heavy September winds. This is 
due to the fact that the Anjou is a 
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large, short stemmed variety, growing 
onspurs. Insome years the losses will 
be very heavy. It does not drop of its 
own accord as does the Sheldon or 
Columbia. 

We now come to the preparation of 
the land for planting. The soil should 
be thoroughly worked the year before 
setting, and the ground should be as 
near the natural 
level as_ possible, 
so that the trees 
may be set at a 
uniform depth. 
This is very impor- 
tant. When set- 
ting, all surplus and 
damaged roots 
should be trimmed 
off, and the tops 
should be headed 
back. The ‘heading 
back should be 
about equal to 
the trimming of 
the roots. I 
head back to 
one or two buds 
knowing that the 
remainingjbuds,will 
push forth stronger 
than if more are 
left. 

Care should be 
taken not to plant too deep. Two 
inches below the collar or union for 
dwarfs and even with the collar for 
standards is sufficient. There is 
nothing gained in planting deeper as 
the roots will eventually come to the 
surface in seeking plant food. 

The distances in planting depend 
upon the variety and the care given the 
trees. If they are annually headed 
back, as they should be, the result will 
be larger trees and it will be necessary 
to give them more room than if this 
method were not used. With the sys- 
tem that I follow the distances should 
be for the standard varieties named, 
twenty-five feet each way. For dwarfs 
fifteen by twenty feet is sufficient. 

The land in the young orchard 
should be thoroughly worked. This 
can be done by planting to some hoed 


A WELL DEVELOPED BEURRE BOSC TREE 


crop. If the fertility of the soil is such 
that it will produce a good farm crop 
no manure or other fertilizers need be 
applied for the first few years, after 
which the ground should be enriched. 
For this purpose I prefer well rotted 
barnyard manure. What fertilizers are 
best and what quantities are to be 
applied will depend obviously upon the 
needs of the trees. 

In pruning the 
orchard, the trees 
should be trimmed 
systematically, ac- 
cording to the form 
that the grower has 
decided upon. I 
prefer the pyra- 
midal form and 
trim to a_ leader. 
This is done by 
cutting the lower 
branches to four or 
five buds, those 
higher a little short- 
er and so on to the 
leader which should 
be left longer. 

The person who 
trims should be able 
to tell what to cut, 
how to cut, why he 
cuts, and the prob- 
able effect of his 
trimming upon the tree. 

The cutting back and thinning out 
should begin with the planting of the 
orchard, and must continue annually, 
to obtain the highest results. Whether 
this is done closely, must depend upon 
the variety and the vigor of the tree. 
Some trees have a tendency to set fruit 
more than others. It is necessary to 
watch the orchard and on trees so dis- 
posed the fruit spurs should be cut off; 
otherwise the tree will overbear and be- 
becoming exhausted will gointo decline. 

Trimming should be done during the 
dormant season which, in Western 
New York, is between November first 
and March first. No trimming should 
be done after the sap starts, as the 
removal of limbs after that time re- 
duces the capital of the tree, and con- 
sequently, its vigor. 
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If a tree has become stunted and 
exhausted, from overbearing or other 
cause, it can, if not too far gone, be 
revived, by cutting back into the old 
wood and allowing the tree to make a 
top of new wood. I have done this 
repeatedly with success. 

The orchard should be kept in 
thorough cultivation during the grow- 
ing season, but this should cease about 
the first of September to allow the tree 
toripenits wood. Cultivation has two 
objects: First to conserve moisture 
by keeping a fine mulch over the sur- 
face of the ground; and second, to 
liberate the plant food and make it 
available for the trees. 

Although I approve of this method 
of cultivation as the safest, I recognize 
the fact that pears may be grown 
successfully and profitably in sod. It 
is, however, essential, in this form of 
pear culture that the grass be kept 
trimmed as closely and carefully as on 
a lawn, either by mowing it often, or 
by pasturing it with sheep or hogs. It 
is also necessary that the fertility of the 
soil be maintained by top dressings of 
barnyard manure, or other fertilizer. 
This is demonstrated on my farm, 


where I have a thrifty and profitable 
orchard, which has been in sod for 
thirty years. It is very productive 
and the fruit is of the highest quality, 
although the orchard is forty-five years 
old, and is made up of dwarfs, as well 
as standards. The trees are still 
vigorous and healthy. 

Nearly all kinds of pears should be 
gathered at least one week before they 
naturally ripen on the trees, as pears 
allowed to ripen upon the tree lose 
much of their substance and quality. 

In selling, the fruit grower should 
carefully study the conditions of the 
different markets, their requirements, 
the packages most in favor, and also 
ascertain the name and address of 
some responsible house with which to 
deal. He should pack his fruit honest- 
ly; it should be put up in a strong, 
attractive package and marked for 
what it is, and nothing else. If he has 
carefully done this he is in a position 
to realize the most for his crop, and will 
deserve it. It is carelessness in cul- 
ture, a lack of knowledge for the wants 
of his trees and thoughtlessness in 
handling and marketing his crop, that 
accounts for most of the failures. 


A PEAR ORCHARD WITH POTATO INTERCROP 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PEACH 
INDUSTRY OF NEW YORK STATE 


By E. L. Markell 


Instructor in Pomology, Cornell University 


THE beginnings of the commercial 

peach growing in New York 
State date back to the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Among the earli- 
est plantings recorded is that of a small 
orchard of about a dozen trees set out 
in Monroe County in the neighborhood 
of Rochester in the spring of 1817. 
These were all seedling trees of the 
Royal Kensington variety. This 
orchard and others that were soon 
planted near it grew so vigorously and 
yielded such abundant crops, that the 
growing of peaches for marketing pur- 
poses rapidly developed. By 1825, 
the fruit was so abundant, and the 
marketing facilities were so poor, that 
many times the growers would throw 
the peaches from their market wagons 
into the river, rather than sell it for 
less than twenty-five cents a bushel. 
This rather discouraged the growers, 
and plantings decreased for a number 
of years. A demand for this fruit had 
been established, however, and the 
public had to be supplied with it, and 
by 1850 the peach was commanding in 
ordinary seasons from two to three 
dollars a bushel. These profitable 
prices naturally resulted in a renewal 
of the industry, and by 1853 some of 
the growers between Rochester and 
Lake Ontario had orchards of upwards 
of a thousand trees. It is recorded 
that in the fall of 1854 about 40,000 
baskets were shipped out of Charlotte 
alone, chiefly by boat. During the 
season of 1859 over 80,000 baskets of 
peaches were shipped from Rochester 
by railroad. By this time the natural 
enemies of the peach tree became very 
troublesome and threatened to ex- 
terminate the industry. The “yel- 
lows” had been introduced, it is said, 
in nursery stock from New Jersey, 
and the borers and plum curculio had 
also made their appearance gradually 
and almost unnoticed. They now 
came forth with all of their strength, 


and the records of peach growing for 
the next forty years are chiefly of 
struggles against these obstacles. New 
sections of the state were developed as 
peach growing centers from time to 
time, and for a while, each one appeared 
to be immune from the attacks of 
insects and disease, but within a few 
years, they too were over-run, and it 
was only the constant demand and the 
high prices paid that kept the industry 
from dying out. The improved 
methods of orchard management so 
widely adopted during the past genera- 
tion, has again put the industry on a 
firm basis. 

The Census of rgr1o records a total 
of 2,457,187 peach trees of bearing age 
in New York State. This shows a 


slight decrease since 1900, but when 
we consider that there is almost an 
equal number of young trees not yet 


in bearing, we are forced to conclude 
that the industry is decidedly on the 
increase at the present time. Over 
66% of the trees and 73% of the crop 
is produced in five counties, as follows: 
Niagara, Monroe, Ulster, Orange, and 
Wayne. Niagara takes the lead with 
a production of about 30% of the total 
crop of the state. 

The peach is undeniably one of the 
most profitable crops grown when 
planted under favorable conditions. 
Climate is the chief limiting factor to 
its productivity. The peach is rather 
sensitive to cold, and it is not a sure 
crop in regions subject to extreme win- 
ter conditions, or to late frosts in the 
spring. The most favorable localities 
in this state are those in close proximity 
to large bodies of water, which tend to 
moderate the extremes of temperature. 
Thus we find that almost two-thirds of 
the peach orchards of the state are 
located along the shores of Lake On- 
tario. The remainder are located 
chiefly in the Hudson Valley or in 
favored spots near inland lakes. 
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The peach generally comes into hear- 
ing the third year after it is planted, 
and profitable crops may be expected 
by the fourth year. The production 
steadily increases until the tree is ten 
or eleven years old, when the average 
yearly yield should be three to four 
bushels per tree, and then the yield 
gradually falls off. If an orchard is 
given the best of care, it ought to yield 
profitable crops until it is 18 or 20 years 
old. Under ordinary conditions, how- 


with humus. A clover sod, when 
turned under, makes an ideal soil for 
the young peach tree, if it is not too 
rich in nitrogen. If clover sod is not 
available, about ten tons of manure 
per acre, turned under in the spring, 
will serve the same purpose. Either of 
these should furnish plant food enough 
for the trees until they come into bear- 
ing. After the tree begins to bear, it 
generally needs liberal applications of 
potash and phosphates, but all of the 


MATURE ELBERTA PEACH TREES. 


ever, many of the trees begin to suc- 
cumb to the attacks of borers or 
disease at the end of ten years and it is 
not profitable to keep an orchard 
longer than 13 to 15 years. 

No fruit responds more readily to 
good care and management than does 
the peach, and no fruit goes down more 
rapidly if it is neglected. The peach 
will thrive on almost any well drained 
soil, but it prefers the lighter types, 
such as the sandy or gravelly loams. 
The popular belief that the peach is 
well adapted to poor soils that are not 
fit for other crops is erroneous. The 
soil should be rich and well supplied. 


nitrogen required may be secured from 
leguminous cover crops and barnyard 


manure. The condition of the trees 
should be the chief indication of the 
need for this element. If the foliage 
begins to grow pale yellow, and there 
are no borers nor disease present, it is 
a safe indication that the trees need 
nitrogen. Too liberal applications 
will result in too luxuriant growth at 
the expense of fruitfulness. 

The orchard should be carefully 
pruned and sprayed every spring. 
The fruit should usually be thinned, 
and especially if the crop is heavy. It 
should then be intensively cultivated 
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THREE YEAR ELBERTA PEACHES 


until about the middle of July when 
the cover crop should be sown. Thor- 
ough cultivation is one of the most 
important factors in the growing of 
peaches. The conservation of water 
for the peach tree is so essential that 
some of the growers cultivate right up 
to the time the fruit is picked in seasons 
of a heavy yield. 

The most important consideration 
of the prospective peach grower should 
be the selection of varieties. He is 
generally tempted to plant just what 


the majority of peach growers have 


planted, without allowing his own 
judgment to influence him at all. It 
can not be denied that the varieties 
most largely grown at the present time 
are not as high in quality as they should 
be. They are so widely grown, how- 
ever, that they have become well 
known in the markets, and in conse- 
quence, there is a far greater demand 
for them than for those of higher 
quality. The white fleshed peaches, as 
a class, are superior to the yellow 
fleshed, but there is an unreasonable 
popular prejudice which in most 
markets causes the yellow fleshed 
peaches to sell at from 15 to 20% 
advance over the white fleshed. The 
public is gradually being educated, 
however, and it is slowly beginning to 
demand varieties of higher quality. 
J. H. Hale, the Peach King, made 
the following remarks at a meeting of 
the New York State Fruit Growers’ 
Association some years ago: ‘The 
yellow peach is usually of low grade. 
As consumers come to appreciate fine 


SHOWING GOOD CULTIVATION. 


table peaches, they want the higher 
grade white fleshed peaches, and will 
pay more money for them. When I 
first planted my orchard in Georgia, I 
foolishly planted 60,000 trees of El- 
berta. Since then, I have planted 
white peaches only. In Connecticut, 
we are planting white peaches almost 
entirely.”’ 

There are a great many people in our 
cities who desire a better peach than 
Elberta. While the Elberta has the 
shipping qualities that enable it to 
withstand rough treatment and long 
shipments, it is not a good enough 
peach to warrant its being grown ex- 
clusively, and thrown upon the market 
in such quantities. 

The following list of varieties recom- 
mended for commercial planting in 
New York State has been worked out 
with considerable care, but thorough 
investigations should be made regard- 
ing their adaptability in given locali- 
ties, before they are planted. The 
varieties have been arranged in the 
approximate order of ripening: 

Carman, white fleshed; Saint John, 
yellow fleshed; Champion, white 
fleshed ; Early Crawford,yellow fleshed ; 
Niagara, yellow fleshed; Elberta, 
yellow fleshed; Smock, yellow fleshed; 
Stevens Rareripe, white fleshed. 

The, following list of varieties of 
high Guality makes a good succession 
for planting in the home garden: 

Greensboro, Carman, Champion, 
Early Crawford, Niagara, Chair’s 
Choice, Belle of Georgia, Stump, Late 
Crawford, HillsChili,Stevens’ Rareripe. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN NEW 
YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


By Dudley Alleman, ’14 


AN OLD precedent was shattered 

this year when the Western New 
York Horticultural Society held its 
regular winter meeting in Rochester, 
December 11, 12 and 13. In the past 
the meeting has been held in January, 
shortly after the time of the New York 
State Fruit Growers’ Association. The 
latter organization will meet this year 
January 15, 16 and 17. 

The meeting was well attended by 
old and experienced fruit growers and 
the program was very well planned. 
Every speaker was an authority on his 
subject and the practical nature of the 
addresses was a feature of the session. 
President W. C. Barry of Rochester 
delivered the opening address Wednes- 
day morning, welcoming the old mem- 
bers back for another year and com- 
menting upon the number of new 
faces in the audience before him. He 
was followed by Professor F. C. Stewart 
of the Geneva Experimental Station 
who spoke on plant diseases. He stated 
that the apparent slowness of the plant 
pathologists in investigating new fun- 
gus diseases was due to lack of funds 
rather than lack of inclination, and 
that if the wherewithal were provided 
they would gladly “tackle” some of 
the serious problems now confronting 
the fruit grower. 

In the afternoon Dr. W. H. Jordan, 
Director of the Geneva Experimental 
Station gave an address on soil fer- 
tility. He was followed by Professor 
C. S. Wilson of the Department of 
Pomology who discussed the thinning 
of apples. He spoke of the increasing 
demand for better quality in fruit and 
recommended thinning as one of the 
best ways to accomplish thisend. Mr. 
Elwell Baker of Forest Lawn treated 
the subject of cover crops. Rye and 
vetch, he said, made an ideal cover 
crop, as they grow during the winter, 
furnish large amounts of nitrogen and 
humus and decay readily. 


Mr. C. K. Scoon of Geneva closed 
the lectures of the day with a lecture on 
the mistakes he had made in twenty- 
five years of cherry growing. He 
recommended the Mazzard stock and 
urged fruit growers not to plant 
cherries closer than twenty feet. 

On Thursday morning a symposium 
on codperation was held. It was the 
opinion of all present that if an efficient 
highly paid business man were at the 
head of any coéperative association its 
success was assured. In the afternoon 
Dean Bailey addressed the convention. 
He was followed by Professor P. J. 
Parrott, of Geneva Experimental Sta- 
tion who talked on the apple aphis 
and allied forms. Dr. L. L. Van Slyke 
of the same institution spoke on com- 
merical insecticides. Seth J. T. Bush 
of Morton, then discussed the subject 
of the possible overproduction of 
peaches. If all the peach trees in the 
country, he said, should bear even one- 
half a crop, the markets would be 
glutted. As it is, some of the peach 
growers of the state received very small 
returns from their crop this year. Ex- 
treme dissatisfaction was shown by the 
fruit growers present, with the very 
poor service given by the New York 
Central Railroad during the peach 
season. 

Resolutions were passed condemning 
that railroad and recommending to the 
Public Service Commission that a 
charter be granted for another road 
thru Western New York to compete 
with the Central. The last speaker 
of the afternoon was Mr. George T. 
Powell of Ghent, who spoke on pear 
culture and discussed many of the 
more important varieties. 

Friday morning, Professor Donald 
Reddick of the Plant Pathology De- 
partment spoke on the apple scab 
situation. Milford L. Hakes of Albion 
gave some of his experiences with the 
Bartlett pear. In his orchard the tre« 
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were at first planted fifteen feet apart, 
and for a number of years very poor 
results were obtained. As a_ last 
resort every other row diagonally was 
cut out. The affect was apparent the 
‘ollowing year and the orchard soon 
became one of the best in that section. 
Mr. Hakes thinks a large rooting sur- 
‘ace is essential to success with this 
variety. 

Besides the addresses one of the 
most pleasurable and instructive parts 
of the meeting were the “question box”’ 
discussions led by Mr. Edward Van 
Alstyne of Kinderhook. The way Mr. 
Van Alstyne brought together the 
abstruse and often ultra scientific dis- 
cussions of the plant disease and 
entomological experts and the intensely 
practical questions of the fruit growers 
was truly masterly. The exhibits of 
fruit and machinery, while not as 
extensive as at some former meetings, 
was of the highest quality. <A feature 
was the showing made by David K. 
Bell of Rochester, whose pears won the 
five and ten plate displays and most 
of the single plate premiums. Several 
of the exhibits of single plates of apples 
were very nearly perfect, but the 
packing in the box and barrel exhibits 
were not up to standard. 

The machinery was displayed in the 


basement of Convention Hall and con- 
sisted of the usual display of spray 
machinery, cultivators, etc. A peach 
grader based on the two rope principle, 
attracted much attention from the 
fruitgrowers and was recommended 
highly in the meeting by practical men 
who had used it with success. This, 
after all, is the best test for a new 
machine. 

Three of the students from the col- 
lege, R. S. Williams, ’13, H. M. Doyle, 
13, and J. J. Swift, ’14, did the judg- 
ing. This is a very valuable experience, 
and one for which the students of the 
college should be grateful. Not only 
to the fruit judges, but to any of the 
students of our institution who cared 
to be present, did the society offer a 
hearty welcome. The fact that one 
came from Cornell entitled him to all 
the privileges of a member. Thru 
these columns the writer wishes to 
thank the society on behalf of the 
students who were present and say 
that he knows of no more profitable 
way for one interested in the science 
and practice of horticulture to spend a 
few days, than to mingle with these 
practical fruit growers, listen to their 
talks, and set for himself new standards 
in the way of ideal orchard manage- 


LAND VALUES 


By Edwin’ Smith 


Fruit Storage Investigator, Victoria, B. C. 


“Go West, young man, and grow up with the country.” 


S THE §West “grown up?” What 
with the dispelling of the bison, 
followed by the flight and slow ex- 
termination of the Indian and with the 
evolutionary forces that have caused 
these changes, a person living near the 
Atlantic is apt to fear for the chances 
of the eastern youth who today takes 
seriously the Greeley advice given 
decades ago. But those fears are not 
weil founded. The West is yet in its 
infancy and it is sure to be in a healthy 


—Horace Greeley 


growing period for a long time to come- 
There are yet vast tracts of unculti- 
vated land that has yet laid asleep, 
waiting to have a chance to smile in 
vegetative productiveness thru the 
application of water. There are far- 
reaching forests that have not yet sus- 
picioned the rush and greed of the saw- 
mill. And there is an incomprehensi- 
ble mineral wealth west of the Rockies 
that the miner’s drill has never 
chipped. 
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A $1,000 PER ACRE APPLE ORCHARD IN THE WEST. 


Yet to the young and uncapitalled 
agriculturist the West often appears to 
be in a very precocious infancy, far 
beyond its years. Often this precocity 
is advanced to such a degree that some 
parts of the East do not seem to have 
yet reached maturity when we think of 
land values. This advanced valuation 
of the West has come about thru the 
efforts of the real estate promoters and 
speculators more than it has thru the 
production of the land itself. Thus 
we see bare, uncleared land, eight and 
ten miles from a shipping point and 
over a thousand miles from a market 
selling for from $200.00 to $400.00 per 
acre. We see city lots selling for from 
$1,000.00 to $10,000.00 each when 
they are six and eight miles from actual 
city settlement and many years re- 
moved from the time when they will be 
visited by paving and building con- 
tractors. 

It is a most astonishing situation, for 
the lots will probably never be worth 
that figure from the production point 
of view, which is the only sound point 
of view upon which to base land values. 
Still property sells readily to eager 
buyers. The uninitiated would ask, 
“Why is it?’’ But to those who have 
seen\the spirit of the western ‘‘boom’’ 
and have felt the fascinating lure of the 


real estate game it is no wonderment, 
for if land is seemingly destined to rise 
in price investors are not slow in ‘‘pick- 
ing it up,’’ no matter how high the 
price nor how low the value. There 
are not many men who are above 
taking the unearned increment. In 
fact, the West is full of men who are 
spending their life looking out for it. 
Consequently we see men paying 
$200.00 to $400.00 for bare land and 
planting it out to trees, not that they 
ever expect to get their money back 
from fruit returns, but they know that 
when the orchard is six years old it 
may be sold for $800.00 per acre and 
when it is eight years it may be sold 
for $1,000.00 per acre. Thus the West 
is growing, but it is a sporadic and un- 
intelligible growth to the young man 
with small capital and with ambitions 
for a permanency in establishment. 
Let us look to the East and see if it 
has yet reached its growth. At a 
recent date the writer had offered to 
him 620 acres of hardwood land, un 
cleared, in the most promising regior 
of the Michigan fruit belt, one-fourt 
of a mile from a railroad station anc 
with the excellent markets of Milwau 
kee and Chicago right at its door, for 
$25.00 peracre. The first cost of clear 
ing would be no greater than that 
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of a tract I saw held in the Okanagan 
Valley of British Columbia for $400.00 
per acre. In New York state I have 
seen a great deal of land sell for from 
$30.00 to $75.00 per acre, cleared and 
ready for business, close to market 
and but a day’s ride from some of the 
best and largest citiesin the world. It 
was good land, too, but it was sold upon 
a past productive basis. 

In the West land is sold upon a 
future productive basis. The produc- 
tion is very often hypothetical to a 
point that makes it unreal and impossi- 
ble. In time the price of this land is 
bound to seek a level with its value 
based upon actual productivity then, 
but, ‘“‘we will sell before then.” 

There is no doubt that more produce 
can be raised and that fruit trees will 
make a greater growth on the rich, 
irrigated lands of the Hood River, 
Yakima, Wenatchee, Okanagan and 
many other valleys of the northwest 
than on the sturdier and older soils 
of the East. But the East does not 
know the productive possibilities of 
its soils for they have not been handled 
in the past as they should be handled 
today. Neither does the East appre- 
ciate the advantages of its proximity to 
markets. ‘‘Distance’’ is a sad tale in 
connection with the western market 
situation and it should be taken more 
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into consideration than it is 
reckoning land values. 

But if we are in the real estate game 
for the sake of speculation there are 
also opportunities both in the East and 
in the West. What is being done 
along this line in the West has already 
been cited in a previous paragraph. If 
the buyer pays $400.00 for bare land 
in the West and at the same time pays 
$50.00 for bare land in the East, 
invests the same amount of money 
in draining and planting in each and 
after ten years sells the irrigated land 
for $1,200.00 per acre, what will he 
have to sell the eastern farm for to 
make an equal profit? Are eastern 
orchards worth $150.00 per acre? 
Can you bring eastern orchards into 
bearing in ten years? 

The last question can not well be 
answered at present for the graduates 
of eastern agricultural colleges have 
not done as much as they might in way 
of going on the land to show the world 
its value on a true productive basis. 
When they do this, as they are bound 
to do in the near future, the young man 
will be better able to know where land 
values are to make the better and 
healthier growth and then he will be 
better able to consider the weight of 
Horace Greeley’s well said advice, 
construed in the present day. 


when 


To Fohn Craig 


By Hugh Findlay 


He was a friend to Nature’s beauty and 
to Nature’s art, 

He caught the Nature’s message in his 
soul, 

Full of eventful years, he reaped a 
harvest of kind thoughts, 

He lived content and clothed his life with 
work, 

He stepped triumphant and he faced his 
duty, conquered Fate, 

In manly workmanship in field and wood, 

Simplicity his moral strong, and manli- 
ness hts creed, 


Hts conscience clear, his will invincible, 

He felt one right, and that to be a brother 
to all men, 

His kindness and his cheer he’s left 
behind, 

He mantled his heroic life with love and 
sympathy, 

He planted sunshine where he found a 
cloud, 

And as the constellations gleam so bright 
before the dawn, 

So memories of this good man will live 
on and on. 





THE BUSINESS OF FLORICULTURE 


By A. C. Beal 


ne Assistant Professor of Horticulture, Cornell University 


HE florists are the most intensive 
cultivators. In a few handfuls 
of soil in a flower pot, they are able to 
grow a plant many times larger than 
the pot. To accomplish this result, it 
must be practicable to control the 
climate, moisture, temperature and, to 
a large extent, the light. This can 
only be done practically and success- 
fully by means of greenhouses. This 
is true in a greater degree in America 
than in Europe where many commer- 
cial flowers are grown in the open. 

Not many years ago greenhouse 
structures were looked upon, more or 
less generally, as a means for the grati- 
fication of the desires of a compara- 
tively few wealthy individuals, or to 
serve for the growing of ornamental 
plants of botanical interest but of no 
strictly economic” value. Within 
twenty-five years or less, this view has 
changed; and now the construction of 
greenhouses and the production of cut 


flowers and plants are regarded in 
much the same light as the develop- 
ment of a manufactory, for the modern 
greenhouse establishment is often in 


its organization and capitalization, 
and more often in its management, a 
factory where the forces of nature are 
utilized to reverse the seasons and 
convert into wealth the products of 
the soil. 

Forty years ago, greenhouses gener- 
ally were’ small structures, probably 
ten or twelve feet wide and fifty feet 
long, glazed with small panes of glass, 
and heated by flues. Some of the 
more progressive or fortunate growers 
possessed houses of greater size heated 
by hot water or steam. The invest- 
ment compared with average establish- 
ments of the present |day was quite 
small. The same is true of the volume 
of business done in these establish- 
ments. It was sufficient, however, for 
a hard working proprietor, generally of 
European birth, to make a living and 
to put something aside for a rainy day. 


The methods of culture were crude. 
It is said that even at Boston, then the 
leading flower market, it was impossi- 
ble to secure one hundred roses at any 
time when that number was wanted. 
To fill such an order either required 
notice sometime in advance in order 
that the plants which were then 
largely grown in pots or boxes, could 
be taken into the greenhouses and 
forced into bloom or it was necessary 
to send some one to visit all the green- 
house establishments for miles in 
every direction to gather up a supply. 
There were few roses to be had before 
the holidays, and it was regarded as a 
notable achievement when it was 
found that varieties like General 
Jacqueminot could be forced for 
Christmas. Again, at certain seasons, 
every one had roses, and the supply 
was greater than the demand. This 
latter came about through the practice 
of some growers who planted their 
roses in deep beds. 

The production could not be con- 
trolled under this system. This led 
to the adoption of the method of grow- 
ing plants in shallow benches since it 
combined the advantages of two sys- 
tems indicated above, thus enabling 
the grower to have a more constant 
supply of flowers. 

The adoption of the system of shal- 
low bench culture marks the turning 
point in American commercial floricul- 
ture. With it came the increasing 
demand for long-stemmed flowers. 
Instead of allowing all the buds on the 
flower stem of carnations to develop, 
it became the practice finally to remove 
all but the terminal bud, so that at the 
present time carnation flowers should 
have eighteen to twenty inches of stem. 

This change in taste reacted on the 
methods of greenhouse building, for in 
order to grow long-stemmed flowers 
it was necessary to make the green- 
houses higher and at the same time 
afford more light. The development 
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in the manufacture of iron pipe where- 
by it became a staple article of com- 
merce, enabled greenhouse builders to 
substitute pipe for the heavy wooden 
posts used for the walls and interior 
supports. The general adoption of 
cypress which combines great strength 
with great durability, led to the reduc- 
tion in size of the other wooden mem- 
bers of the house. The dimensions of 
the houses increased as well as the 
number. 

The development of greenhouses has 
taken two directions, first, the ridge 
and furrow type; and second, the very 
large, separate house type. In the 
former, by supporting the valley 
gutters upon iron posts seven to ten 
feet high, and by eliminating the 
interior walls, it is possible to cover a 
great area with glass. In the cities it 
was possible to cover entire blocks, as 
may be seen at the establishment of 
Peter Reinberg, in Chicago, where 
many entire blocks are covered with 
greenhouses. These ranges are in 


reality large greenhouses for having 
no division walls, one crop is grown in 


the entire area. This great establish- 
ment covers between twenty and 
thirty acres of land, and one cannot 
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but be impressed with the magnitude 
of the business as he looks over acres 
of carnations and walks through acres 
of blooming roses. Under the ridge 
and furrow system of construction 
there is apparently no limit to area 
which can be covered. This is im- 
pressed upon the visitor to the estab- 
lishment of Pochlmann Bros. at Mor- 
ton Grove, Ill. Here is an establish- 
ment, probably as large as the one 
given above, but composed of two 
great ranges of houses which are being 
added to nearly every year. 

The separate or detached house has 
had a remarkable development also. 
The largest individual house in the 
United States is 50 x 1350 feet, and 23 
feet high at the ridge. Twenty-eight 
lines of one and one-quarter inch pipe 
are sufficient to heat the house in the 
coldest weather—thirty degrees below 
zero. Houses five, six or seven hun- 
dred feet long and thirty, forty or fifty 
feet wide, are not uncommon. The 
extreme in width is 172 feet. 

One may ask why build such large 
houses? Are they not difficult to heat 
and operate? It has been found, for 
example, that a house 40 x 700 can be 
heated with eighteen runs of pipe, 
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whereas a twenty foot house of the 
same length requires twelve runs to 
heat it to the same degree of tempera- 
ture. The greater the volume of air 
in the house, the less the fluctuation in 
temperature. This, then, is one of the 
great advantages of the large house or 
the series of connected houses. 

I have indicated some of these large 
establishments not for the purpose of 
boasting upon the achievements of 
florists, but to point out some of the 
engineering achievements. In long 
runs of pipe the expansion of the pipe 
must be taken care of, the circulation 
must be economical, and the radiation 
adequate. All the devices in use in 
large heating plants, no matter what 
their cost, if adaptable to greenhouse 
heating, are employed by the florists. 
Steam traps and pumps, electric circu- 
lators and the various means of im- 
proving circulation, and mechanical 
stokers, are used. It is said that in 
one large plant the coal is delivered in 
the coal sheds from gondola cars run 
upon an elevated track and dumped. 
The establishments using ten thousand 
tons or more of coal must use economi- 
cal methods of handling fuel. The 
boilers are the largest sizes used in 
heating work. One to two hundred 
horse power boilers are very common. 
Altogether it will be noted that florists 
have heating plants that rank them 
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among the largest manufacturers of 
heat. 

The foregoing will serve to indicate 
that a modern greenhouse establish- 
ment is in a sense a flower factory. In 
the United States there are, according 
to the Census of 1910, 10,614 commer- 
cial florist establishments reporting 
products valued at $34,872,000. The 
number of establishments increased 
twenty-one per cent. and the value of 
products increased $16,113,000 or 85.9 
per cent. in the last ten years. The 
increase for the middle Atlantic divi- 
sion was 67.1 per cent., while the larg- 
est increase was in the west south 
central division, 268.9 per cent. The 
Pacific division increased 200 per cent. 

In New York, the leading state, 
there are 1398 commercial establish- 
ments producing $5,149,000 worth of 
flowers and plants. The amount of 
land covered with glass is not known at 
this time, but in 1899 it was 13,635,440 
square feet or 313 acres. This repre- 
sented an investment of $8,692,939. 
The value of flowers and plants pro- 
duced by florists ranked ninth among 
theimportant crops of New York State. 
This represents only the commercial 
phase of the business. It does not in- 
clude the value of the ornamental 
plants grown upon public and private 
grounds. There is no value placed 
upon these, but if they could be in- 
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cluded the amount would be vastly 
larger. In ascertaining the value of 
the other farm products of New York, 
we have first the total value of the 
fruit or of the vegetables, for example, 
produced upon all farms in New York. 
Then we have a classification of the 
farms into fruit farms, vegetable farms, 
and flower farms. For these there is a 
statement of the investment and the 
value of products. When comparing 
the status of floriculture with the other 
branches of horticulture and agricul- 
ture, make the comparison from the 
latter figures so that the deductions 
may be fair to floriculture. 

We have shown something of the 
development and present status of 
the business. The business is no 
longer in the hands of persons of 
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European birth, for the capital is 
furnished largely by Americans. 
Large amounts of capital, from 
$100,000 to $500,000 or more, are 
invested in some _ establishments. 
Business men believe that the business 
of selling flowers is capable of yielding 
as good financial returns as any line of 
commercial work. It has been abun- 
dantly proven that a bright, capable 
florist, with ability to manage a busi- 
ness, can enlist any reasonable amount 
of capital for launching a greenhouse 
enterprise. With the continual growth 
in wealth and population, there is an 
increasing demand for flowers and 
plants, and it is certain that no line of 
horticultural work offers greater oppor- 
tunities for the young man than flori- 
culture. 


VEGETABLES AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Albert E. Wilkinson 


Instructor in Horticulture, Cornell University 4 


O MUCH is heard of late concerning 
the high cost of living, and in 
many cases so poor in quality is the 
produce that is obtained in exchange 
for money spent, that some discussion 
of this subject from the point of view 
of the vegetable industry would be 


worthy of consideration. This high 
cost of living, as far as vegetables are 
concerned, could be reduced somewhat, 
providing the consumer would look 
into or study some of the many details, 
which would have to be taken into con- 
sideration, if any form of correction is 
attempted. 

There are at least three ways that 
could be followed with some chances of 
success in the reduction of this high 
cost. First: there does not seem to 
be any good reason, if the consumer 
has available land, why he cannot 
become a producer as well as a con- 
sumer. It is possible, by proper and 
thorough study of the question, for the 
consumer to plan and obtain the 
maximum quantity and quality of 
vegetables from the minimum amount 


of space. This, however, would re- 
quire a thorough and understanding 
study of varieties of vegetables and 
their requirements, so that not only 
the best may be selected, but the most 
desirable from the point of adaptability 
to conditions under which they are to 
be grown. 

Not only the above should be con- 
sidered, but some investigations into 
the sources of where to obtain the most 
reliable seed would have to be under- 
taken. Perhaps it would be better to 
order only certain varieties from one 
seed house, and certain others from 
another establishment according as 
this or that firm has undertaken the 
more careful selection or breeding of 
one or more strains of certain varieties. 

Some attention should also be given 
to the advantages of hotbeds and cold- 
frames. It is without doubt a very 
desirable addition to any one diet to be 
able to have succulent vegetables to 
consume out of their normal season. 
This, of course, is obtained by the use 
of greenhouses, but the largest majority 
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of the consumer-producers are not able 
to afford this expensive luxury. How- 
ever, the hotbed, which is a simplified 
greenhouse, is within the reach of 
practically all small land-owners, being 
moreover, very cheap as to construc- 
tion and quite reliable as to results in 
the hands of the amateur gardeners. 
Coldframes are even a cheaper form 
than hotbeds, but they require to be 
run in a less cold season than the 
former. 

The garden plan itself with the lay- 
ing out on paper of the small plot of 
ground will require considerable study 
and should be accompanied by either 
some general knowledge of the require- 
ments of each variety, or should be 
planned by the use of available written 
material on these points. The Horti- 
cultural Department of the New York 
State College of Agriculture. stands 
ready to help. In this planning, the 
question of companion and succession 
of crops should receive a large amount 
of careful thought, as it is possible by 
the use of these two methods to obtain 
the desired results—maximum returns 
from minimum space. 

Second: Providing the consumer 
has no available space for a garden or 
does not desire to become a producer, 
he may, with great benefit to himself 
and the producers, place his demands 
or wants in closer contact with the 
direct source of supply—the farmers or 
gardeners. This may be brought 
about by obtaining from the producer 
a direct shipment of high class, strictly 
fresh from the field produce, put up in 
an attractive package and delivered at 
the door. Or, if the consumer is near 
enough to the producer, he may take 
the democratic market basket and 
journey to the fields, making a selection 
himself that will suit his requirements. 
If the gardens or truck farms are not 
within easy reaching distance, it is 
often possible to obtain the desired 
vegetables from the producers when 
there is a public market in the city or 
town. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the earlier one comes on 
this market to purchase, the larger the 
possible selection and the fresher the 
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purchases. The latter method seems 
to be out of fashion in many of our 
northern cities. It should be en- 
couraged, for it is the solution in many 
cases of the problem of high cost of 
living. Many claim that the markets 
open too early and that there are very 
poor transportation facilities at that 
particular hour of the day. In some 
cases this is true, but there is not any 
good reason why this could not be 
changed. 

There is also some dissatisfaction 
with the class of people that take 
advantage of the present markets. Of 
course, this patronizing of the markets 
by the poorer people is a direct result 
of the high cost of living, and the 
search on their part for fresh vegetables 
at low prices. It seems, if they have 
been wise enough to take advantage of 
the lower priced market and thereby 
reduce the cost of living, that their 
more fortunate brothers may need to 
copy the method from them, or have 
more education on this one point. 

Third, the consumers may group 
together and lump their orders, there- 
by obtaining the desired fresh pro- 
duce. The Granges, Women’s Clubs, 
Improvement Societies, Neighborhood 
and other forms of organization, may 
have for one of their fundamental func- 
tions the massing of the requirements 
of their members in regard to vegeta- 
bles, following this by subsequent 
ordering of these supplies from the 
large wholesale houses, or more direct 
from the vegetable farms; and, as the 
order would in most cases be quite 
large, make it possible to obtain the 
vegetables at a lesser price than at 
retail and attain the object desired. 

Whatever form is selected to reduce 
the high cost of living from the vegeta- 
ble side, it must be borne in mind that 
the consumer must perform a certain 
amount of labor for this outcome, a 
well as the producer. From a study of 
the situation on both sides, the con- 
sumer and producer are at a poin' 
where they would be quite willing to 
advance to a better understanding of 
each other’s side for the mutual benefi: 
of both. 





BEE KEEPING IN MICHIGAN 


By R. H. Pettit 


Professor of Entomology, Michigan Agricultural College 


FoR a long time, Michigan has 

enjoyed the reputation of being 
a good bee state. The natural forests 
of basswood and tulip, and the marshes 
covered with late-flowering composites 
were early recognized as favorable to 
bee culture, and as if to prove it, one 
finds very many bee-trees scattered 
all over the Lower Peninsula. 

Only a few years ago, a farm was 
hardly considered complete without 
a few colonies of bees, and even now, 
one sees the hives scattered here and 
there, but gradually the industry is 
coming into fewer and fewer hands 
The total number of bees kept is 
rather on the increase but the number 
of apiaries is dwindling. One does 
not have to look far to find the reason 
for this change. The really good 
locations are undergoing the change 
consequent upon the subjugation of 
the land. Forests are disappearing— 
the marshes are being drained, to 
make ground for celery, mint, onions 
and all the rest, and gradually the 
apiaries are clustering about certain 
centers; then too, the old-school bee- 
keeper, with his small apiary of 
twenty to fifty colonies, is losing out. 
The colonies die from disease and are 
not replaced. Many practices in 
vogue when the field was clean, 
must be abandoned now because 
of the danger of spreading disease. 
The shifting of combs must be done 
with caution if at all, and all sorts 
of precautions have to be taken now, 
whereas a few years ago, one could 
ignore such measures almost with 
impunity. Further than this, we have 
come to realize that we can make more 
honey and also more money by extract- 
ing the crop, than by running for 
comb honey, and the season of extract- 
ing is naturally one of danger. There 
is a constant tendency toward robbing 
at that time and if the disease is 
present, some of the bees} that get 
into the extracting-room are sure 


to get contaminated honey and are 
likely to carry it home to be fed later 
to the brood. The danger of con- 
taminating the extracting frames is 
also to be reckoned with. All in all, 
it is much easier to restrict disease 
in an apiary run for comb honey 
than in one run for extracted. The 
natural consequence is that the busi- 
ness is gradually falling into the 
hands of fewer but better read and 
more careful men. 

Michigan raises only a little alfalfa 
for seed, and therefore the mass of 
alfalfa raised here is practically use- 
less for honey making purposes, but 
the practice of mixing red, white 
and alsike clovers is becoming more 
common every year. Now we use 
clover as much as anyone can, and 
this mixture results in an early honey- 
flow of the finest quality. The clover, 


with basswood and raspberry, yields 


the greater part of the early light- 
honey flow. It is followed in late 
summer and autumn by a flow of 
honey from golden-rod, aster, spanish 
needle, and a profusion of marsh 
flowers which produce an amber- 
colored honey of rich flavor. 

Our great possession and one that 
we can hardly conceive as ever being 
exhausted, is the great area of wild 
raspberry growth in the North. One 
sees, not acres but almost counties 
of cut-over lands grown up to tangles 
of wild raspberry and blackberry, the 
honey from which is about as near 
perfection as can be imagined, and 
the supply seems inexhaustible. To 
be sure it is a cold place in the winter 
but dry because of the sandy soil, and 
the wintering is done successfully 
in camps or in log-walled cellars, 
built where plenty of logs are to be 
had for the hauling. 

The favorite race of bees naturally 
is the Italian. To be sure, many 
black bees and more hybrids are to 
be met, but most everyone seems to 
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agree that Italians are best suited to 
our conditions. A very desirable 
strain of Caucasians is beginning 
to appear, and their trusting nature 
is to be appreciated after working 
with hybrids for a time. 

In this part of Michigan we miss 
the buckwheat that is so universally 
grown in New York, but after all the 
amber marsh honey sells at a higher 
figure than the darker buckwheat, 
even if it is not quite so rich or highly 
flavored. 

We have a state branch of the 
National Bee-keepers’ Association and 
this branch maintains quite an 
elaborate system for marketing the 
crop. 

There is some little interest now 
awakening among the fruit-growers 
because orchards and small fruits in 
the vicinity of bees seem to produce 
more and better fruit due to the offices 
of the bees in fertilizing the flowers. 
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This is very fortunate in the interests 
of peace. Up to comparatively recent 
times it was with difficulty that the 
bee men and the fruit men could see 
any good in each other, the bee men 
claiming that the arsenical sprays 
killed their bees, and the fruit men 
that the bees injured their grapes 
and peaches. The old feeling of 
antagonism is now passing with a 
better understanding of both bees 
and fruit and many common interests 
are helping to cement a friendship 
sufficiently strong to bridge over 
some little differences. 

Once in every ten or fifteen years 
we have a trying winter. Last year 
we passed through such a winter and 
following came a season of excessive 
swarming. Now that it is over, the 
bee-keepers up here are looking for- 
ward to a period of normal summers, 
on the theory that it is needed to 
maintain the general average. 


ENGLISH WALNUT CULTURE IN THE EAST 


By E. C. Pomeroy 
Lockport, N. Y. 


OWNERS of country estates and 
orchardists throughout the 
United States are just now devoting 
more and more attention to the culture 
of the English or Persian walnut. In 
fact, horticulturists everywhere are 
tremendously interested in the propa- 
gation of this delicious fruit, both from 
a commercial and an esthetic point of 
view. 
For many years the English walnut 
has been cultivated with more than 
ordinary success in California, but 
only very recently has a sufficiently 
hardy variety been found to withstand 
the severe winters of the northern and 
eastern states. The late Norman 
Pomeroy of Lockport, N. Y., while 
attending the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876, noticed a species 
of tree totally new to him. On investi- 
gation, he found it to be an English 
walnut tree of surprising beauty. It 
was the fall of the year and the ground 


underneath the tree was covered with 
nuts. He propagated young trees 
from this acclimated variety, feeling 
certain that from these he would 
ultimately obtain an English walnut of 
superior hardiness, capable of resisting 
the rigors of almost any climate. 

He planted these young trees about 
his residence in Niagara County, N. Y., 
in the spring of 1877 and they grew 
steadily, making surprising growth 
each year until now they stand fully 
50 feet high, with a spread to their 
branches of 40 to 45 feet, and yielding 
nuts of the finest quality and in great 
abundance. During the 35 years of 
growth where the temperature has fre- 
quently descended far below zero, they 
have not had a single setback, matur- 
ing even earlier than the black walnut 
or the oak. 

The elder Pomeroy’s remarkable 
success has attracted the attention of 
nut culturists, horticulturists and pro- 
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gressive farmers in all parts of this 
country and Europe. Nut specialists 
from California came East and ex- 
amined the Pomeroy trees, and were 
well satisfied that a hardy variety for 
the colder states had at last been found. 

So promising has the culture of the 
English walnut in the Eastern and 
Northern states become, that owners 
of farms and suburban tracts are 


beginning to set out large orchards, in' 


preparation for the immense demand 
that is already being shown for this 
most edible of all nuts. 

It is only a few years ago that the 
cultivation of the English walnuts for 
the market started 
in California. To- 
day they are ship- 
ped from that 
state in car and 
train loads. To 
show, however, 
that the supply 
does not begin to 
meet the demand 
in this country, 
it may be stated 
that the United 
States consumes 
more than 50,000,- 
ooo §=€6—pounds)= oof 
English walnuts a 
year, and _ that 
about 27,000,000 
pounds of: these 
have to be import- 
ed every year. 
And when it is known that the price 
is steadily advancing, it will very read- 
ily be seen that the possibilities of com- 
mercial success are unusually great. 

In California the nut industry is 
rivaling that of the orange, and even 
now, there are more dollars worth of 
nuts shipped from the state per year 
than there are of oranges. This state- 
ment is meant to include all varieties 
of nuts, although the English walnut 
figures large in the proportion. 

As to planting and cultivating, 
English walnut trees seem to require no 
particular soil, but should not be set 
out where it is low and wet. The trees 
should be planted 40 to 50 feet apart 
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each way. A cultivated crop, such as 
corn or potatoes, with small fruit trees 
for fillers, can be made to yield an in- 
come for the brief period, compara- 
tively, before the walnuts begin to 
bear. The pruning should be done 
between fall and spring, only such 
branches as would interfere with culti- 
vation being removed. 

In planting on the lawn the ground 
about the base of the tree should be 
kept spaded for three feet in circum- 
ference, and after the first year some 
well-rotted manure should be worked 
into the soil around the tree. No cul- 
tivating should be done after the first 
of August, as it 
would encourage 
further growth, 
and from then 
until winter the 
annual growth of 
wood is ripening 
and hardening. 

Nomore beauti- 
ful shade tree is 
known than the 
English walnut. 
They make com- 
paratively no lit- 
ter, have a pure 
white bark, very 
closely resembling 
that of the white 
birch, and bear a 
heavy foliage with 
a rich, glossy leaf. 
They are almost 
immune from insect pests, a certain 
alkali sap which they possess serving 
to drive away the parasites which are 
so ruinous to the chestnut and nearly 
all other fruit trees. 

A California grower of English wal- 
nuts who recently visited an orchard 
in western New York declared the 
specimens which he saw there to be the 
very finest he had ever seen. “You 
have a better flavored nut and you 
have proved beyond a doubt that the 
variety is thrifty and hardy,” were his 
exact words. This same grower said 
that his 60 acres of young California 
trees gave him in 1911 a crop which he 
sold for $10,000. 
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JANUARY, I913 


We are pleased to announce the 
election of Harold M. Stanley of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Edwin C. Heinsohn 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., as associate 
editors and Robert W. White of Brock- 
port, N. Y., as assistant business man- 
ager to fill vacancies on the Board. 
We wish to thank most heartily A. S. 
Montague, ’15, A. B. Dann, ’15, W. E. 
Monson, ’15, T. G. Stitts, ’15, and 
K. A. Tabscott, ’15, for the work 
which they have done for THE Coun- 
TRYMAN duting the past year. 


Preparations are being 
made to accommodate 
a record crowd during 
the Sixth Annual 
Farmers’ Week which is to be held this 
year, February 10-15. This annual 
event has increased ‘in extent and 
attractiveness until at present we find 
Farmers’ Week eagerly anticipated by 
farmers, students, and alumni alike. 


Farmers’ 
Week 


It has become probably the greatest 
convention in this state of men and 
women interested in country life. As 
usual there will be lectures and demon- 
strations by members of the faculty, 
by successful farmers, and by others 
prominent in the field of agriculture. 
Then too, the winter meetings of the 
various organizations held during the 
week will attract many to Ithaca. 

Farmers’ Week offers the citizens 
of the State an excellent opportunity 
to visit the College of Agriculture and 
to see what work it is carrying on. 
Here they will have an opportunity not 
only to get technical information along 
agricultural lines, but they will at the 
same time gain inspiration and en- 
thusiasm from their contact with 
specialists and successful farmers from 
all parts of the state. 

On Thursday of Farmers’ Week, the 
fourth annual meeting of the Students’ 
Association will be held. It is hoped 
that as many as possible of the former 
students of the College of Agriculture 
will arrange to be present at this meet- 
ing since several important matters are 
to come up for discussion. 

As the number of alumni increases, 
Farmers’ Week becomes more and 
more a week of re-unions. We urge 
all former students to plan now to 
spend the week of February 10-15 at 
Cornell, revisiting familiar places, re- 
newing old friendships and making 
new acquaintances. 


On January 1, the new 
parcels post system 
was put in operation. 
While it is too early to 
prophesy the effectiveness of the new 
system, which is the most gigantic 
transportation proposition ever under- 
taken by the government, we feel that 


A Parcels 
Post 
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t is a great step towards bringing the 
farmer into closer touch with the con- 
sumer. The service will extend over 
more than 1,435,000 miles of transpor- 
tation lines, including 233,900 miles of 
railways, 164,400 miles of star routes, 
29,280 miles of steamboat lines, and 
1,007,770 miles of rural mail routes. 
The limit of weight on fourth-class 
matter is extended from four pounds 
to eleven pounds, and the postage rate 
is lowered from sixteen cents a pound 
to a graduated scale (based on dis- 
tance) of from five cents to twelve 
cents for the first pound, and one cent 
to twelve cents for each additional 
pound. The country is divided into a 
series of postal zones in order that 
those who send packages to nearby 
points will not have to pay part of the 
cost of a longer haul. 

The parcels post rates are as follows: 


Each 
First Additional Eleven 
Pound Pound Pounds 
Local rural routes and 


city delivery 
50 mile zone 
150 mile zone 
300 mile zone 
600 mile zone 
1000 mile zone 
1400 mile zone 
1800 mile zone 
Over 1800 miles 


$0.15 
0.35 
0.46 
0.57 
0.68 
0.79 
1.00 
I.1I 
1.32 


.05 
-06 


.07 
.08 


.09 
-10 


Il 
A2 

Special stamps have been printed for 
this service and must be used in all 
cases. Packages must have the ad- 
dress of the sender written plainly on 
the outside. 

Although new in this country, par- 
cels post is by no means an untried 
experiment. Every one of the Euro- 
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pean nations—with the single ex- 
ception of Spain—has a parcels post 
system in satisfactory operation. We 


may therefore feel confident of the 
success of the American parcels post. 


» Our first special num- 

A Horticultural ber of the present 

Number college year we have 

devoted to the field 

of Horticulture. We have neither 

hoped nor attempted to thoroughly 

cover the entire subject but have 

endeavored to bring together articles 

which will represent several of the most 
important branches. 

The State of New York stands at 
the head in floriculture, olericulture, 
and in the production of fruits adapted 
to its climate. Fertile soil, favorable 
climate, and proximity to markets 
unite to make opportunities along 
horticultural lines as great in this 
State as in any State in the Union. 
Great problems of transportation, 
marketing and other semi-public ques- 
tions remain to be solved and rapid 
development along technical lines in 
all branches of Horticulture may be 
expected in the near future. There 
never were better opportunities for the 
well-trained horticulturist in the com- 
mercial line to produce goods of the 
highest quality and to market them in 
the most economical and profitable 
manner, or in technical work to solve 
problems of a more or less scientific 
nature which are ever confronting the 
practical grower. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


The second meeting of the 1915 Ag 
class was very successful and well 
attended. After a short business 
meeting, the class was entertained by 
stunts, given by various members of 
the class. Then followed a very in- 
teresting and helpful talk by Professor 
C. S. Wilson on ‘College Habits.’’ 
Life, he declared, is a ‘“‘bunch”’ of good 
and bad habits combined. As success 
in life depends largely on the results of 
our habits, we should as far as possible 
eliminate all bad and increase our good 
habits. To illustrate, the Professor 
cited the example of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who wrote down thirteen good 


habits which he desired to acquire. 
But after attempting to live up to all 
thirteen at one time, he finally had to 
give this up and take one at a time. 


“While at college,’’ he continued, 
“the student should cultivate three 
habits. First he should acquire the 
reading habit. An excellent plan is to 
set aside an hour every day to read 
good literature. Part of this time 
should be devoted to lines in which the 
student is specially interested and part 
to some other standard literature. 
Every Cornellian should read the 
Autobiography of Andrew D. White, 
in which the development of Cornell is 
treated. College is an excellent place 
to start a library, for the student has so 
many free and valuable bulletins as 
his disposal.’”’ Secondly, he said, “the 
student should cultivate the acquain- 
tance of the faculty. Dean Bailey 
reserves Sunday evening for meeting 
the students and many other professors 
have evenings at home for this pur- 


pose.”’ Lastly, “‘accuracy of thought 
ought to be acquired and high scholar- 
ship attained, because the hard work- 
ing students are those who succeed in 
life after they leave college. History 
shows that men who take the highest 
places in life are the best scholars.” 
* * ok 

A precedent was established in the 
College last month on Dec. 13 and 14 
when the musical clubs of the college 
gave two concerts away from town, one 
in Ovid on Friday night and the other 
at the Willard State Hospital on 
Saturday afternoon. The men left on 
the 6:42 Friday evening and the con- 
cert began two hours later. The 
members were very courteously enter- 
tained by the townspeople. 

Saturday a pilgrimage was made to 
the Willard State Hospital. The con- 
cert that was given was even more 
successful than the one of the pre- 
vious evening. So successful was the 
trip that the authorities in both places 
extended a most hearty invitation to 
come down again next year. 

The management has endeavored 
this year to elevate the standing of the 
Clubs as a musical organization and 
put them on a well-established basis. 
This has been possible through the 
efforts of the best director we ever had, 
and through the conscientious work of 
the members. 

The management consists of the 
following: President, C. W. Barker, 
13; vice-president, E. J. Hoffman, ’13; 
manager, L. C. Treman, ’14; assistant 
manager, R. C. Shoemaker, ’14; direc 
tor, A. Horner, Jr., ’13; leader o! 
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mandolin club, E. E. Hand, ’15: leader 
f glee club, L. C. Treman, ’14. 

The following men took the trip: 
First mandolin, H. E. Greiner, ’13, G. 
L. Cooper, ’16, A. G. Smith, ’16, R. M. 
Cooper, Sp.; second mandolin, C. W. 
Barker, ’13; W. A. Conklin, ’16, D. M. 
Allman, ’16; violins, R. M. Stanton, 
’'15, W. A. McKiernan, ’16, C. A. 
Bacon, 714; 
guitar, W. H. Upson, ’14; piano, J. M. 
Pratt, ’16; second bass, R. C. Shoe- 
maker, ’14, P. R. Achilles, ’15, R. G. 
Sierk, ’15, N. S. Russell, ’16, D. B. 
Smith, ’16; first bass, H. W. Hage- 
mann, 713, E. J. Hoffman, ’13, J. D. 
Holmes, ’14, W. H. Lewthwaite, ’14, 
S. E. Stone, Jr.,’14; second tenors, B.C. 
Copley, '13, A. B. Dann, ’15, C. H. 
Cornish, ’15, P. W. Wing, ’15, L. C. 
Schucknecht, ’16: first tenors, L. C. 
Treman, 714, B. H. Hendrickson, ’15, 
J. B. Maguire, Jr., °16, G. M. Mont- 
gomery, 716, J. L. Neff, ’16. 

ok * * 

The Professors and Instructors of 

the Department of Plant Industry 


have continued the informal meetings 


of the Plant Industry conference. 
This is composed of about 35 members, 
who meet monthly at the houses of the 
members. At the December meeting 
Prof. Gilbert of the Department. of 
Plant Breeding gave an interesting 
talk on the Chautauqua Schools, show- 
ing photos of the place and the work 
being carried on. 

General discussion of the problem of 
giving city bred students of agriculture 
sufficient practical work, was earnestly 
discussed. 

* * * 

The Department of Forestry has 
just issued a separate announcement of 
its work as one of the official publica- 
tions of the University. This an- 
nouncement contains more details 
regarding the five year course than 
have been published heretofore, and 
every person who is thinking of taking 
up professional forestry work at Cor- 
nell should get a copy. It can be 
obtained from Secretary Mann, or 
from the Secretary of the University, 
or from the Department of Forestry. 


flute, P. W. Wing, ’15;. 
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Professor Stone of the Department 
of Farm Practice, has some interesting 
data on the recent examinations in 
Farm Practice. Of the 295 Freshmen 
who have reported this year to date, 
95 were raised on farms, 5 were 
partly raised on farms, while 195 
reported not raised on farms. This 
shows in a striking degree where the 
agricultural student of the present day 
is coming from. 

* * * 


L.S. Tenny of Hilton, N. Y., a prac- 
tical fruit grower, who after graduating 
from the University of Rochester, 
accepted a position with the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
worked several years on the problem 
of transportation of fruit, recently gave 
up his work there to go back to his 
farm and is now here teaching in the 
Winter.Course. 

* * * 

Professor C. S. Wilson of the Depart- 
ment of Pomology, was at Rochester 
on December 12 at the meeting of The 
Western New York Fruit Growers’ 
Association. During the week of De- 
cember 16 he attended the meeting of 
the Lucerne County Fruit Growers’ 
Association in Pennsylvania. On De- 
cember 31 he attended a meeting of 
the Society for Horticultural Science 
at Cleveland, Ohio. He will also 
attend a meeting of the Virginia 
State Horticultural Society at Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, on January 8. 

* * * 

Edwin S. DeLany, formerly business 
manager of the College of Agriculture, 
has resigned in order to take charge of 
themanagement of the DeLany Amuse- 
ment Company, and has left Ithaca 
for Norwich, Conn. The DeLany 
Amusement Company owns moving 
picture and vaudeville houses in Nor- 
wich, Hartford, Schenectady, New 
York City and Pittsfield, Mass. 


* * * 


Professor G. W. Herrick and Profes- 
sor Donald Reddick, of the College 
attended .a conference of the Oswego 
Fruit Growers’ Association in Oswego 
last month. Professor Herrick spoke 
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on “Insect Pests of Fruit,” while Pro- 
fessor Reddick gave a speech on 
“Fungus and Bacterial Diseases.” 

cS * * 


The Entomology department had an 
exhibit of insects that are injurious to 
fruit trees and fruit. A large number 
of charts and photographs showing the 
different stages in the development of 
these insects were shown. 

* * * 

Professor W. A. Stocking, head of 
the Dairy department, accompanied 
by six members of the department 
faculty and 40 or more of the short 
course students, attended the annual 
convention of the Western New York 
Dairymen’s Association, held at Syra- 
cuse. The departments of Farm 
Management and Dairy Industry pre- 
pared exhibits and materials for a 
booth at the Dairyman’s Show: But- 
ter and cheese made by Cornell under- 
graduates was entered in the scoring 
tests. 

a * * 

Professor W. M. Wilson of the 
department of Meteorology has just 
returned from a visit to 20 of the 
coéperative Meteorological stations in 
the state. 

As a result of his visit to Alfred Uni- 
versity he recommended that a special 
Meteorological station be established 
in connection with the State School of 
Agriculture at Alfred. If his recom- 
mendations are carried out Alfred will 
have a fully equipped Meteorological 
station similar to that at Cornell. 

He has also recommended a special 
forecast, frost and cold wave service 
for the vegetable growers on Long 
Island. Also a Meteorological station 


Mr. Arthur Bernhard Recknagel, 
who takes up his work in the College of 
Agriculture beginning February first as 
Professor of Forestry, comes to this 
institution with a thorough training 
and broad experience which will make 
his work in the Department of Fores- 
try exceedingly valuable. Mr. Reck- 
nagel was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
1883, and, after preparing for college in 
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in connection with the Long. Island 
State School of Agriculture. 


* * * 


Professor Fippin of the Department 
of Soils, spoke at an extension school 
meeting at Perry, Wyoming County, a 
short time ago. 

* * * 

Professor Riley of the Department 
of Farm Mechanics, was in Chicago, 
December 11-14 investigating the 
development of harvesting machinery 
from the old to the new. 

Professor Riley, who is one of the 
Directors of the Syracuse College of 
Agriculture attended a meeting there 
December to. 

ok * * 

The 1912-13 chapter of Heb-sa 
a senior honorary society of the 
College of Agriculture consists of the 
following men: L. C. Armstrong, E. S. 
Bates, E. A. Brown, J. S. Brown, 
G. D. Clarke, A. L. Dean, E. H. Dole, 
C. H. Elliott, A. B. Genung, H. G. 
Honeywell, Albert Horner, jr., B. P. 
Jones, O. B. Kent, J. H. Munn, 


Maurice Rothstein, F. C. Shaw, N. D. 


Steve, O. M. Smith, C. W. Whitney, 
J. E. Whinery and W. de S. Wilson. 
* ok ok 

Helios, a senior honorary society 
of the College of Agriculture, is 
composed of the following members: 
C. P. Alexander, Clyde Bame, P. B. 
Barton, J. S. Champion, L. K. Chap- 
man, B. L. Crandall, C. E. Dimon, 
B. H. Frary, A.C. Fraser, M. B. Gofi, 
R. H. Hewitt, L. W. Kephart, G. W. 
Lamb, E. G. Lawson, M. D. Leonard, 
E. G. Misner, F. S. Parker, B. H. Paul, 
W. C. Stokoe, and H. A. C. Thomas. 


one of the leading schools in Brooklyn, 
graduated from Yale with the de- 
gree of B.A. in 1904. He finished 
his course in forestry at the Yale 
Forest School in 1906 and immediately 
entered the U. S. Forest Service. 
From then until February, 1908, he 
was engaged as a Forest Assistant in 
New Mexico, Utah and Arizona on 
timber sale work in the National 
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ARTHUR BERNHARD RECKNAGEL 


Forests. During the year, 1908 he 
organized and conducted the work of 
reconnaissance for the Forest Service, 
the object of which was to determine 
with a greater degree of accuracy than 
had heretofore been done the existing 
resources of the National Forests, and 
the preparation of type maps and 
estimates of standing timber, which 
would form the basis for future work- 
ing plans. 

When a part of the administration 
of the Forest Service was transferred to 
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districts in the West, Mr. Recknagel 
went as Assistant Chief of Silviculture 
in District 3, with headquarters at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. He was 
promoted to Assistant District For- 
ester in January, 1910, and from that 
time until October, 1911, was engaged 
in field work and administrative work 
in the office of silviculture. 

The year from October, 1911, to 
September, 1912, Mr. Recknagel spent 
in study and travel in Holland, Ger- 
many,France, Switzerland and Austria. 
During this year abroad Mr. Reck- 
nagel accumulated a vast store of 
knowledge concerning the practical 
application of scientific methods of 
forest management and, because of his 
previous large experience with field 
conditions in this country, was in a 
position to concentrate his time on 
studies which would have a direct 
bearing on forestry work in this coun- 
try. The Department of Forestry is, 
therefore, particularly fortunate in 
securing a man whose experience and 
training are so;wide and varied. 

Mr. Recknagel is now in New 
Mexico, having charge of silviculture 
in District 3, and will remain there 
until he takes up his duties at this col- 
lege on February 1, 1913. 

“The Theory and Practice of Work- 
ing Plans,” a book which is the em- 
bodiment of a part of Mr. Recknagel’s 
experience and study, will be issued 
very shortly by John Wiley and Sons 
of New York. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


The great Fifth National Apple 
Show was held at Spokane, Washing- 
ton, November 11-17, at the Interstate 


Fair Grounds. There were 20 carload 
exhibits of fruit and several thousand 
boxes of less than carload lots in the 
racks, making more than 2,500,000 in- 
dividual apples on display outside of 
plate displays. Among all these apples 
the judges found orily one wormy apple. 
In all the Northwestern states it is 
illegal to ship wormy apples and so the 


growers try to put out what is practi- 
cally a guaranteed pack. 

The discussions in the Fruit Grow- 
ers Conference centered mainly about 
the By-Products, Storage and Market- 
ing. The interest shown in the con- 
ferences indicate ;that these phases of 
the apple industry are coming to be 
regarded as of more importance than 
all the rest, although definite informa- 
tion about these is most lacking. 
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A packing school was also in opera- 
tion under the supervision of J. M. 
Carrol of Mosier, Oregon, while Miss 
Gertude McKay, formerly head of the 
Department of Home Economics at 
the Washington State College, lectured 
on apple cookery. 

* 


* * 

Several new laws relating to the 
taxation of forest land in New York 
State went into effect recently. 
These laws give complete exemption 
from taxation in some cases, and a re- 
duction or limitation of the tax in 
other cases. In order to get this relief 
from taxation the land must be used 
for forestry purposes. It must be 
planted with forest trees if it is not 
already well wooded. If it is now 
covered with brush or with an unsatis- 
factory stand of timber, it must be 
under planted; that is, good trees must 
be planted under the existing growth. 
If it is already well wooded, it must 
be maintained as a satisfactory forest. 

One of the great objections which 
many people have raised to giving care 
to their forest lands is that the taxes 
take much of the profits. By these 
new laws the state now guarantees 
reasonable taxation on forest lands 
that are managed as true forest prop- 
erties. The state also furnishes trees 
from its state nurseries for planting, 
the trees being sold at the cost of 
production. It is hoped that the own- 
ers of lands which are not well adapted 
to cultivated farm crops will see their 
opportunity and will take advantage of 
this twofold help in making their forest 
lands more profitable. 

* * * 

Of all the exhibits for prizes at the 
Land and Irrigation Exposition in New 
York, at the 71st Regiment Armory, 
none aroused such keen competition or 
such keen interest as the Eastern ap- 


ples competing for the $750 silver cup 
awarded for the best exhibit of fifteen 
boxes of apples grown by a single or- 
chardist or company located in New 
England, New York, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland or 
Virginia, each exhibit of fifteen stand- 
ard boxes, consisting of three varieties, 
five boxes to each variety, a single 
variety to each box. Professor H. E. 
Van Deman, formerly United States 
government pomologist, acted as judge 
scoring the apples; quality and condi- 
tion of the fruit counting 65 points, 
packing counting 30 points, and the 
package itself 5 points. 

As a state exhibit New Jersey ex- 
celled by far, but the award was made 
to T. W. Steck, of Winchester, Va., 
though the four New Jersey competi- 
tors all ran close seconds, the lowest 
being less than 1 1~—3 points behind the 
winner, with Granville W. Leeds, of 
New Jersey, who won second, only 
two-thirds of a point behind in the 
race. 

K * * 

In the world’s production of coffee 
Brazil holds the preéminent place. In 
1800 the exports from Brazil amounted 
to 1,720 pounds; they have steadily 
increased until in 1909 they were more 
than 2% billion pounds. The area in 
Brazil suitable for coffee cultivation 
covers about 1,158,000 square miles, or 
an area larger than the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ne 
braska, Michigan, Wisconsin, Okla 
homa, Texas and California; but the 
area under cultivation is small com 
pared to that which could be cultivated 
but little over two million acres bein: 
in coffee in 1905. About three-fourt! 
of the world’s output is grown in Brazil 
and the State of Pan Paulo alone pro- 
duces one-half of the world’s supply. 


PRODUCTION OF APPLES IN BARRELS, IQII, 1912 


United States 
New England 
New York 


Pennsylvania 


The Far West (Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Montana, 


California, Oregon and Washington) 


Southern Piedmont, West. Virginia, Virginia, 


Maryland, Kentucky and Tennessee 


Per cent 

I9II of total 
35,765,000 100.0 
3,125,000 8.8 
5,600,000 15.6 
3,200,000 8.9 


Per cen 
IgI2 of tot 
38,310,000 100.1 
3,060,000 8 
6,900,000 18. 
2,100,000 


3,860,000 4,425,000 


5,400,000 5,900,000 
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CHARLES FREDERICK SHAW, B.S.A., 05 


’06, B.S.A.—Charles Fredrick Shaw 
was born on a farm in West Henr-etta, 
New York, May 2d, 1881. He at- 
tended the local district school, and 
later attended the Scottsville High 
School, graduating in 1897. A sum- 
mer was spent in a drug store in 
Rochester, N. Y., and two years in 
farm work and in 1900’ he entered 
Starkey Seminary, graduating in 1902. 
He entered the College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University that fall, with the 
class of 1906, completing his course in 
January, 1906. In College he special- 
ized in Soils and Agronomy, and in 
1905-1906 was Assistant in Soils. 

Entering the Bureau of Soils, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in February, 1906, as 
Scientific Assistant, he assisted in soil 
surveys in Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas. From January to April, 1907, 
on leave of absence from the Bureau of 
Soils, he was Instructor in Agronomy 
at the Pennsylvania State College, 
establishing the courses in Soils at that 


institution. During the summer of 
1907 he had charge of the soil survey of 
Center County, Pa., and in September 
he entered the regular employ of 
Pennsylvania State College as Instruc- 
tor in Agronomy, being held on the 
rolls of the Bureau of Soils as Classified 
Collaborator. In 1909 he became 
Assistant Professor of Agronomy, hay- 
ing charge of the instruction in Soils 
and Fertilizers. During the summers 
he continued in soil survey work, in 
1908 and 1909 assisting in the Recon- 
naissance Survey of Pennsylvania, and 
during 1910, 1911, and 1912 having 
charge of that work. The completion 
of this work, in 1912, puts Pennsyl- 
vania in the lead, as the only state,ex- 
cept Rhode Island, which has a com- 
pleted map showing the soils of the 
commonwealth. 

Mr. Shaw has resigned his position 
in Pennsylvania, to accept the chair of 
Soil Technology at the University of 
California and will take up his work 
there on January 6th, 1913. In Cali- 
fornia he will have charge of the 
instruction in Soils, will carry on a soil 
survey of that state, and will carry on 
investigations of the physical proper- 
ties of soils. 

"247, BS.A—F. M. Pennock is 
manager of the Porto Rico Pineapple 
Company at Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. 

93, B.S.—Walker G. Rappleye 
of Oswego State Normal teaching- 
staff was married in June to Marion 
Fradenburg. His present address is 
R. No. 2, Oswego, N. Y. 

’98, B.S.A.; ’o5, M.S. in Agr.—J. W. 
Gilmore who has one more year to 
serve as president of the College of 
Hawaii, has accepted the position of 
Professor of Agronomy at the Univer- 
sity of California. 

’or1, B.S.A—D. L. Van Dine is 
carrying on entomological work for the 
Porto Rico Sugar Growers’ Association 
at Rio Piedras. 

’o2, B.S.A.—A. F. Brinckerhoff has 
moved his landscape offices from 103 
Park Avenue to 15 East Fortieth Street 
New York City. 
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’os, B.S.A.—Mr. Hayes C. Taylor is 
managing the home farm in Doe Run, 
Chester County, Pa. He has become 
one of the leading grangers in that 
county, where the Grange is unusually 
strong. 

’os, Agr.—Sidney G. Rubinow is at 
present teaching Physiography, Biol- 
ogy and Agriculture in the Flathead 
County High School at Kalispell, 
Montana. 

’o6, B.S.A—W. G. Brierley is 
Instructor and Farmers’ Institute Lec- 
turer in the department of Horticulture 
of the State College, Pullman, Wash. 


’06, B.S.A.—C. W. Mann, who is 
engaged in fruit storage investigation 
in California for the U. S. Dept. of 
Agr., spent several days in Ithaca 
during December. Mr. Mann’s head- 
quarters in California are in Pasadena. 


06, Sp.—Mr. Lowell B. Gable is 
managing the Glen Cable Farms at 
Wyebrooke, Chester County, Pa. He 
has a fine herd of registered Guernsey 
cattle,and by his excellent management 
has made the farms show excellent 
results. Mr. Gable is prominent in 
Masonic and Grange circles, and has 
held important political offices in his 
district. 


’o7, B.S.A.—The career of Miss 
Minnie Jenkins since graduating from 
this university makes very interesting 
reading, illustrative of what some of 
our graduates are accomplishing in the 
scientific field. Miss Jenkins received 
her Master’s degree here in 1909 and 
went to Washington in the capacity of 
Assistant Bacteriologist with the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Her work here dealt with the chemical 
examination of foods such as milk, 
water, frozen and dried eggs, in search 
of Pure Food Law violations. In a 
number of cases Miss Jenkins had to 
act as an analyst witness in court 
proceedings. In June she was trans- 
ferred to the Food Research Labora- 
tory of the same Department at Phila- 
delphia where she nowis. Most of her 
work at present has to do with the 
examination of frozen and dried eggs. 
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’o7, B.S.A.—John B. Sheperd re- 
cently visited the College for a day. 
He has been raising truck crops at 
San Marcos, Texas. 

’o7, W. A.—Fred E. Tyler is 
managing a 600 acre farm at Board- 
ville, N. J., for Mr. Edward Hewitt of 
New York. 

08, M.S.—Mr. E. L. Worthen who 
has had charge of Fertilizer and Soil 
investigation in North Carolina, has 
accepted the position of Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Agronomy at Pennsylvania 
State College, and will enter his new 
duties in January, 1913. He will 
have charge of Soils and Fertilizer 
courses. 

’08, B.S.A.—Clarence Lounsbury of 
the U. S. Bureau of Soils is now work- 
ing on a soil survey of Pope County, 
Arkansas. 

08, Sp.—Dean M. Barber, who has 
been employed in Porto Rico as 
manager of a grape fruit farm has 
returned to Skaneateles, N. Y., to take 
up work there. 

’o9, M.S.A.—Robert L. Latzer who 
is now president of the Highland Milk 
Condensing Company, Elkland, Pa., 
visited the College on Dec. 14th and 
15th. 

’10, B.S.A.—George C. Beeker is 
instructor and acting entomologist at 
the experimental station of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas at Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 

"10, B.S.A.—Ray E. Duel was mar- 
ried to Miss Diana Constable of Nor- 
folk, Mass., on December 24. Mr. 
and Mrs. Duel will be at home in May 
at The Warelands, Highland Lake 
Station, Norfolk, Massachusetts. 

’11, B.S.A.—David E. Fink is with 
the United States Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy. He is stationed at Norfolk, Va., 
with the Virginia Truck Experiment 
Station. 

"11, B.S.A.—W. E. Garnett has the 
position of Director of Agriculture at 
the New London Academy, of Forest 
Depot, Virginia. 

’12, B.S.—E. W. Peterson who has 
been doing work in West Virginia, 
visited the college just before Christ- 
mas. 





GRANT M. CURTIS 
President 


Cyphers Incubator Company— 
Head of Cyphers Company 
Service Department 


Mr. Curtis has been closely 
identified with the poultry in- 
dustry, in a big way, for twenty 
years, as an extensive owner 
and breeder of fowls, as a poul- 
try journal editor, as an incu- 
bator manufacturer and as an 
active supporter of the Ameri- 
can Poultry Association. Heis 

ersonally at the head of the 
Cyphers Company Service 
Department and spends a 
large amount of time in this 
special work, because he be- 
lieves thoroughly in_ helping 
those who try to help them- 
telves. 


W. C. ELLISON 
Member Cyphers Incubator 
Company Service 
Department 


Mr. Ellison has had many years 
of personal experience with 
Standard bred poultry, artificial 
incubation and brooding. Has 
spent much time in research 
and experimental work and 
made a special study <a 
diseases, their causes and cures. 
Fourteen aoe a poultry judge. 
Holds A. P. A. General license. 
Instructor at Agricultural Col- 
leges and department editor of 
poultry journals, 


Cyphers Company Service Really 


Means To You 


The moment you become a Cyphers Company 
customer you are entitled to the full benefits of 
Cyphers Company Service—the service that 
goes farther, means more to help the poultry 
raiser than it has ever meant before. We are 
never out of touch with Cyphers owners. 

The Cyphers Company Service Department 
gives our customers the benefit of the knowledge 
and experience of practical poultrymen, chosen 
for their standing in the poultry world. 


The Men Who Safeguard Your Success 


are here daily to answer your every question— 
both Free Bulletins and personal letters—to 
write you concerning every condition that may 
arise in your poultry work. Their advice is just 
as much to the point, just as practical, just as 
profitable to you as if they personally visited 
you at your home and made suggestions on the 
pot. Mr. Curtis and his right-hand Advisory 
Aids and Division Correspondents Messrs. Jackson, 
Jeffery and Ellison have entered into this work 
heart and soul. Formany years they have been 
prominently identified with the growth of the poul- 
try industry, not only as instructors and judges, 
but as practical breeders. The knowledge and ex- 
periences, tests and records, which guide these men 
in their advice to you do not come out of books. 
They represent the practical, down-to-the-minute 
developments and tests made on the 


CYPHERS INCUBATORS 


and BROODERS 


— 


Profitable Poultry and Egg Production 


Cyphers Company $75,000 Demonstration 
Poultry Farm 


On this 50 acre farm your purchase is large 
we have tested longand | or small you have 
repeatedly, practically | simply to become a 
every article sold by Cyphers customer to 
the Cyphers Company secure all this free aid 
andy have worked out | and counsel, our free 


the simplest, most prac- 
tical methods for the 
profitable production of 
chickens, turkeys, 
ducks and geese. 


No matter whether 


bulletins of latest 


| developments which 


are sent out regularly. 


| Write as many letters 


as you like, the answers 
will be prompt—com- 
plete without charge. 


“Profitable Poultry and Egg Production” 


Don’t lose sight of 
this fact: Poultry meat 
and eggs will com- 
mand—and keep on 
commanding — high 
prices throughout 1913. 
Last season’s shortage 
in the chick and egg 
crop is ome _ reason. 
Another thing: Poultry 
feed is unusually cheap 
this year because of 
the farmers’ bumper 


crops. These facts are 
in your favor. It’s 
only a question of be- 
ing rightly equipped. 

Cyphers Incubators 
and Brooders mean no 
trouble—heat or mois- 
ture or any other kind. 
They also mean big uni- 
form hatches—chicks 
thatlive. Self regula- 
ting, self ventilating, 
Substantial. Fireproof. 


HOMER W. JACKSON 
Member Cyphers Incubator 
‘ompany Service 
Department 

Mr. Jackson has been a large- 
scale ultry raiser. Made a 
specialty of poultry and fruit 
combined. For six years con- 
ducted the ‘‘ National Stockman 
and Farmer’’ Poultry Farm. 
Was Associate Editor of that 
publication. In 1909 became in- 
structor in Poultry Husbandry 
at Pennsylvania State College 
and Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Author of several 
Poultry books. Farmer’s In- 
stitute Lecturer. Resigned po- 
sition at Pennsylvania State 
College to enter Service De- 
partment of Cyphers Incubator 
Company, June, 1912. 


J. S. JEFFREY 
Member Cyphers Incubator 
Company Service 
Department 
Mr. Jeffrey has raised Standard 
Bred Poultry since boyhood. 
Was Director of Western On- 
tario Poultry Association 1902-3. 
Served as Vice-Pres. Canadian 
Barred Plymouth Rock Club. 
Was placed in charge of North 
Carolina Agricultural a 
ment Station in_1903. ‘our 
years later was advanced to In- 
structor in Poultry Husbandry 
North Carolina College of Ag- 
riculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Resigned this_position to join 
the Cyphers Company forces. 
Farmers’ Institute Lecturer, 

1904-11. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 176 


Branch Stores: New York City, 23 Barclay St., Boston, 
Mass.; 1214 Canal St., Chicago, Ill.; 329-331 Plymouth Ct., 
Kansas City, Mo.; 317-319 S. W. Boulevard; Oakland, Calif., 
2127 Broadway; London, Eng., 121 Kingsbury Pavement. 


CyYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 


Dept. 176, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free, copy of your book ‘Profitable 
Poultry and Egg Production” for 1913, and the full facts about 
Cyphers Company Service. 
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Young Man 


When you settle on. that 

farm of your dreams, make 

no mistake, you will most 

likely settle for life—there- 

fore, make no mistake; con- 

sider soil, climate, etc., and A=A=C Fertilizers 

community. [Sees ARE 

Good Fertilizers 

Come and see KINDERHOOK 


Send for circular The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 
R ur al Li f e C oO. New York Buffalo Baltimore 


Cleveland Detroit, Etc. 
KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 


Offices from Boston to Los Angeles 


You Can Figure Results ET ECTS 
O 


Only When You Know the [ESL RO 
Strength of Your Spray Material 


The constant variation in composition of lime-sulphur is uncontrollable unless you 
have means of testing the raw materials and fina! product, and governing every step in 
the making. Making lime-sulphur the same every time isa problem. That’s why it 
pays to use 


ELECTRO LIME-SULPHUR 
(CONCENTRATED) SOLUTION 


It is always of uniform strength because we can control the materials and the 
process. We guarantee it to test 32} to 33% Baume and to contain the maximum per- 
centage of polysulphides of calcium (soluble sulphur). It meets the requirements of 
the National Insecticide and Fungicide Law and all state laws on this subject. 
is the only one in amorphous form. Therefore, sticks longest. Contains 32} to 33% 
arsenic oxide properly combined with the lead by our exclusive process. Is absolutely 
safe, as it has less than 1%-water-soluble arsenic. Mixes instantly with water. Send 
for comparative tests by Conn. and N. J. Agr. Exper. Stations. 

Send for ‘SPRAYING: SIMPLIFIED,” the most helpful free book on spraying ever 


issued. 


The Vreeland Chemical Co., °° New sRuNswIcK, New Jersey 
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When Drilling is Necessary 
You Never Stop to Dig--- 


When you begin to clean your dairy what do you 
do? Do you use a cleaning material corresponding to 
the pick and shovel or is it 


Wirandolle 


Dairyman’s 


Cleaner and Cleanse” 


the dairy cleaning agent which cleans clean quickly 
and is of the same efficiency as the modern drill which 
drives thru the ground in far less time and at less cost 
than the old tools used in hard digging ? 

Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser, like 
the drill, does its work in a clean-cut manner. Bits 
of dirt, old butterfat, refuse and stale matter are first 
loosened, brought to the surface and then easily rinsed 
away in the wash water without the slightest injury 
to the surface cleaned or to the user’s hands. Only 
the natural clean surface of the utensil remains, free 
from all odors, germs and bacteria. 

The greatness of Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser lies in its power to clean everything in 
the dairy or factory sanitarily clean, 
with little work, and at a cost any 
dairyman can well afford. 

Why hesitate to give Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser a 
trial? Your dealer guarantees these 
claims or it costs you nothing. Ask 
him for a five-pound sack, or write 
your supply man for a keg or barrel. 


Indian in Circle 


in every package 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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You’re 


Next ! 


There may be 
many— 


And—without end, 


But when you want 
the best one, 


C——— 
! 
ps You'll find - in the 


“FRIEN 


Friend” 
Mig. Co, 


GASPORT, 
N. Y. 


HE OWNS THREE 


¥% Actual Size. 


St. Regis Everbearing 


The Raspberry for the Million and 
+ ae “There’s Millions 
t.’ 


You can now have wonderful 
Raspberries from June to October 
by setting out the plants this spring. 

St. Regis produces continuously 
from June to October—heavy crops 
of large, luscious, sugary berries of 
bright crimson. 


Its summer and autumn crops do 
not consist of a few scattered ber- 
ries, but good to heavy pickings all 
the time. One party who had a 
small patch, say % an acre, picked 
and shipped from it two or three 
pickings each week for four months 
and his profits were enormous. 

Grows successfully i in any soil— 
endures without injury heat, 
drought and severest cold. 

Catalogue free. 


The Cornell Countryman 


Spraying Peaches for W. M. SCOTT. 
“FRIEND’S” 


For Profit. 


Covers a 50c. Piece. 


The trees are hardy. rapid, symmetrical 
growth, luxuriant foliage; spreading 
boughs; clean trunk; stateliness. 

These qualities combined and developed 
by science to a degree that closely borders 
perfection, in the new 


SOBER PARAGON 
Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 


Crop, Fall of 1011, brought $48,000, 
orchard only 10 years old. 

The only large sweet chestnut in the 
world. 

Bears the first year. The nuts average 

1 to 2 inches in diameter. 

United States Pomologist. G.B. Brackett, 
says “‘Itis of large. size, fine appearance 
and excellent flavor.’ 

Testimony from growers, commission 
merchants, Forestry Experts, etc., given in 
our free catalogue. 


We own exclusive control ot the Sober 
Paragon. This copyrighted metal seal is 
attached to every genuine tree. 


— eee eee 


Grow Chestnuts Like This 
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% Actual Size. 
MANTURA PECANS 
Large Nuts—Paper Shell 
Hardy Acclimated Pecan 


Trees for Planting in 
Northern States 


Here are Pecan Trees which will 
thrive in Northern States—produ- 
cing as prolifically and as profitably 
as any Southern Pecans. 

Pecan Orchards pay far bigs 
profits per acre than wheat or c: 

A shade-tree of wondrous beauty 
long the pride of the South, may 
now adorn any Northern landscape. 

We control five varieties of hard 
trees best suited for Northern pla 
ing. These have withstood t 

erature far below zero,—never | 

own to “winter-kill.” Succes 
in almost any soil. Begin bear 
in 3 tos years. Catalogue free. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Gienwood Nursery (Est’d 1866) 2043 Main St., Rochester, N. Y: 
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FRUIT TREES FROM THE GROWER 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


Culver Road and Garson Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We Grow Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Grape, Berry, Hedge 


We Import Rare Ornamentals, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Vines 
SEND FOR OUR NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER (BOOK 


Six years ago one-half the trees in the orchard of the Fairview Orchard 
Company, Kearneysville, W. Va., were tagged by the Inspector, who 
reported it the worst scale-infected orchard he ever saw. After four 


years’ use of “‘Scalecide”’ exclusively as a Winter wash, the same orchard 

DE is pronounced one of the cleanest in the State, and produced in 1910 

over 11,000 barrels of apples, which sold for over $29,000. If the con- 

tinued use of ‘“‘Scalecide’’ brings an orchard that is half dead, to life, is 

6000 it reasonable to expect injury to a good orchard? ‘“‘Scalecide’’ shows 

greater fungicidal properties than any other Winter wash. ‘‘Scale- 

cide’’ has no substitute. A postal request to Dept. X will bring you by return mail, free, our book 
“Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples,’ and new booklet, “SCALECIDE, the 
Tree-Saver.”’ If your dealer cannot supply you with “SCALECIDE” we will deliver it to any R. R. Sta- 
tion in the United States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio Rivers on receipt of the price: 50- 


gal. bbls., $25.00; 30-gal. bbls., $16.00; 10-gal. cans, $6.75; 5-gal. cans, $3.75. Address, B. G. PRATT 
COMPANY, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


850,000 CHERRY TREES 


We grow our trees and plants from bearing orchards and sell direct to the planter at 
wholesale prices, which are 75% less than you pay agents or dealers. 

Every tree and plant guaranteed true to name, free from scale and disease, fresh dug, 
as good as money can buy. Personal attention given each order. 

Write for free illustrated Fall Catalogue of guaranteed true to name trees. 
300 Acres 28 Years 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO. 


Dansville’s Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, 


700,000 FRESH DUG FRUIT TREES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


APPLE, PLUM, PEAR, CHERRY, PEACH, and QUINCE, one and two year old, guar- 
anteed true to name, Genesee Valley grown, direct from nursery to planter.. 


WHAT A FORMER CORNELL BOY HAS TO SAY ABOUT MY TREES. 
RocHester, N. Y., May 20, f9r2. 
Mr. F. W. Wells, Dansville, N. Y. 


My Dear Sir:—Trees ordered of you arrived in ABSOLUTELY PERFECT CONDITION 
and Iam much pleased with the manner in which you PACKED THEM. These trees includ- 
ing Apple, Sour and Sweet Cherry are without exception the FINEST STOCK I ever received, 
and I am greatly pleased with them. 


V trul rs, 
en E. D. BAKER. 


DO NOT BUY from any one at any price until you write for my free 
illustrated catalog. 


F. W. Wells Wholesale Nurseries, °° ™™“DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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POULTRY 


Eggs from constitutionally strong stock tor sale of the following 
varieties: White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, 
Brown Leghorn, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Toulouse Geese; Pekin, Rouen, 
Indian Runner and domesticated Wild Mallard Ducks. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


New York State College of Agriculture 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


BE ON THE 
SAFE SIDE! 


needn’t fear a visit from 
You the Sealer of Weights and ——=__—— 


eo Measures if you use... . _ Cornell idea of poultry feed- 
ing is given practical applica- 
THATCHER tion in H-O Poultry Feeds. 


Study the guaranteed analysis with 


MILK each bag. 
BOTTLES H-O Poultry Feeds 


include 
You won't give over-capacity Poultry Feed Scratching Feed 
either, because they are accurate! Dry Poultry Mash Chick Feed 


Send for our free book. It tells : 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 


your profits. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL, Gen. Sales Agt 


THATCHER MFG. CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 
103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. The H-O Company Mills, Buffalo 


Should You or Your Friends WANT A FARM 
CALL ON US 


The beautiful lake region of Central New York offers you an ideal home. Let us 
locate you where you will be more than satisfied. Write us for a list of satisfied customers. 


i OO, cee “mba «., v. 


SAMUEL FRASER, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Consulting Agriculturist, Fruitgrower and Nurseryman 


We have 250 acres of orchards under our direct management and propagate nursery 
stock from selected bearing trees of merit. 
500,000 first class fruit trees from which to select. 


No scale. True to name. Healthy, vigorous trees. Catalog free. 
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Do Fertilizers Pay? 


The Government and Educational ‘‘Authori- 
ties’’ spend considerable public money in printing 
contradictory statements on this point. 


Great fortunes have been made in manufactur- 
ing fertilizers. They evidently pay the makers. 


Farmers continue to increase their fertilizer 
purchases, indicating that they are profitable to 
the farmer. 


But are the kinds which the manufacturers pre- 
fer to sell the most profitable to the farmer? Do 
they give the greatest profit consistent with main- 
taining the productiveness of the soil? Or do 

we they merely supply the element most needed at 

NY| the moment and reduce the available supply of 
the other elements ? 

The average fertilizer contains + times as much phosphoric acid as Potash. The 

average crop takes from the soil 3 times as much Potash as phosphoric acid. 
You can guess the answer. Use more Potash, for 


Potash Pays 


Send for FREE pamphlet on Profitable Farming, containing system of rational 
fertilizing and soil testing. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. Bank & Trust Bidg., Savannah, Ga. Whitney Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La, 
Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


#1, 
. 


MINING POTASH IN GERMA 


THREE GREAT NATIONAL VICTORIES 


were won by users of 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish Butter Color 


At the National Dairy Show, Chicago, IIl., 1912. 
International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Wis., 1912 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, 1912 


Both First and Second Prizes were taken at the above three shows 
by users of Chr. Hansen’s 


DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


Some of the Prize Winners also used our LACTIC FERMENT 
CULTURE. Our preparations are Prize-Winning preparations. 


Try our RENNET EXTRACT, CHEESE COLOR, RENNET TABLETS, 
CHEESE COLOR TABLETS and LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE. They are 
indispensable to Cheese Makers. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1095, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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FACTORIES: OFFICES: 
Angola, New York. 664-666-668 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Buy of the manufacturer. We are the oldest 
manufacturers of 


DRAIN TILE 


and all Sinai ee of fireproofing material in the hii, Obtain 
our samples and prices before buying. 


Our Customers:—State of New York Agricultural Depart- 
ment, nearly all the large Railroads, and 
all farmers who investigate quality before 
buying. 
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Custom Hatching i is an Old Paying Business 


@ The Egyptians have 
run hatching ovens since 
the days of Moses. This 
year their 512 ovens 
hatched over 125,000,000 
chicks. 


J In this country, cus- 
tom hatching in a Can- 
dee sectional incubator 
has become a profitable 
business in itself, with an 
unlimited field before it. 


G Conducted Separ- 
ately or in combina- 
tion with Poultry. 


@ Customers bring their eggs to the Central Custom Hatchery and call for their chicks. The operat- 
ing work is light and pleasurable. Candee Incubators hold from 1,200 to 20,000 eggs (the one illus- 
trated has 1,200 capacity). Even the largest sizes can be handled by one person. Anny good cellar 
is suitable for the incubator. 


@ Let us send you our catalogue giving facts and figures on Custom Hatching profits, method of 
handling and complete details. 


Candee Incubator and Brooder Co., Dept. A, Eastwood, New York 


1200 EGG MACHINE 


= 
: 
| 
| 
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Since 1847 


Henderson’s tested farm seeds have been standard 
and there is real reason for this. There is 66 years 
of accumulated experience in growing, breeding, 
selecting, harvesting, cleaning and testing back of 
our seeds. Many of the best methods of testing 
seeds originated in our house. We not only test the 
germination in the ground, which is the most 
natural way, but in addition have these checked 
by sending samples of our stocks to the leading 
seed-testing stations in the United States and 
Europe. By this means we secure nothing but 


the best, which are by far the cheapest in the end. 


Cheap seeds should be viewed with suspicion and 


are usually the most expensive 
things the farmer can buy. Hen- 
derson’s Seeds are tested Seeds. 

Our Farmers’ Manualfor 1913, 
a 50-page book of Grasses, Farm 
Seeds, etc., etc., will be mailed free 
to all mentioning THE CORNELL 


COUNTRYMAN. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 
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Christy Engraving Co. 
WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


O 
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Ty 
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O 
Halftones Illustrations O 
Line Etchings Designing < 

and O 

Embossing Plates O 

O 

O 

O 
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We are Specialists in 


Color Printing 


If you want to increase the selling power of your next catalogue, 
if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates, but in print- 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of 
international reputation. We shall be pleased to submit estimates or 
samples of work. 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Here’s A Way 
To Grow 


Tomatoes 


All Winter. 


UILD one of our green- 
houses. Plant your 

vines on the side bench, prune 
to a single vine and train 
them up the sides and roof. 
At every joint you will have fine, uniform sized, thin-skinned tomatoes, with solid 
delicious meat, that far excel any you can grow outdoors. You will have them all 
winter long. 

A greenhouse will make farming decidedly more pleasant for the feminine side 
cf your family—and surely that’s one of the strongest of reasons for building one. 

Send for our Two G’s Booklet—Glass Gardens—A Peep Into Their Delights. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


SALES OFFICES FACTORIES 


New York Boston PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Irvington, N. Y. 
St. James Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Franklin Bank Bldg. Rookery Bldg. Des Plaines, Ill. 


A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
College here at Cornell : : : 


+~ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Excelsior Creamery Apparatus 
and Supplies 


Swi 
iges of the Best Quality 





Stanchion 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
PRICES REASONABLE 


Wasson Stanchion — 
Company Send for new general catalog 


CUBA, NEW YORK 




















MANUFACTURED BY THE 


D. H. Gowing & Co. 


Our Name—Excelsior Creamery Apparatus and Supplies 


Our Method—To make good 
Our Aim—Satisfied customers SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





NO MAN is entitled to a greater 
degree of comfort in his work than is 
the farmer. Itistothefarmerthat we 
must look more than to any other in- 
dustrial factor for the necessities of 
life. If there should be a universal 
destruction or failure in crops it would 
put* the entire world on starvation 
rations. 

No implement on the farm compares 
with the plow in usefulness and to do 
good work the plow should be the right kind—an Oliver. 

The Oliver No. 26 Sulky Plow is at the head of its class. The entire 
construction of the plow is worthy of consideration. Of all the plows 
ever offered, the No. 26 affords the greatest comfort and really encourages 
the tired man to work. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Offices at SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 
Works at South Bend, Indiana, and Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 













No..23 SULKY PLOW 
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Medina . Ohio 


“* Manufacturers of bee-keeper's supplies 
and agricultural products for 41 years.” 

Our line includes bee-hives and frames, 
section honey-boxes, shipping cases, honey 
and wax extractors, comb foundation 
fasteners, bees, queens, complete outfits 
for beginners, etc.—in fact everything re- 


quired by the amateur or advanced bee- 
? 


Williams Brothers 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


keeper. 

We maintain branch offices and distrib- | 
uting agencies in all parts of the United | 
States and in foreign countries and invite 
correspondence from all interested in bee- 
keeping. Instructive booklets with copies 
of our catalog and GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE —asemi-monthly mag- 
azine—may be had upon request. 


WELL DRILLING 
MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 





“* The Famous Airline Bee Products." 
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Perfecto Brands, Automobile Oil ° 
! White Rose Separator Oil The Atl as Oil Co 

Red Rose Harvester Oil INDEPENDENT 
Other Oils for everything 


‘ Old English Mixed Paints 
Ebony Paints for Barns, Cement work and 


SYRACUSE BRANCH 


Silos. Guaranteed for 5 years 306 W. - Water St. 





Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 

Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees 
and Shrubs from Insects. Put up in popular packages at popular 
prices, Write for free pamphlet on Boas and Blights, etc., to 

- HAMMOND, - shk ill-on-Hudson, New York, 


MOHEGAN FARM 


MOHEGAN LAKE, N. Y. 


This beautiful 350-acre modern farm bordering Mohegan Lake, 40 miles up the 
Hudson from New York City, is the home of : 
PERCHERON DRAFT HORSES BERKSHIRE SWINE 
GUERNSEY CATTLE WHITE LEGHORN POULTRY 
APPLES, PEACHES, CURRANTS 


CHAS. H. BAKER (C. U. ’86), C. A. BONTELLE, 


OWNER Superintendent 
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Home Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


STUDENTS 


BEFORE BUYING YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 
CONSULT 








J. B. OWEN, Agent 
220 East State Street 

Bell Phone, 207-W 

Ithaca Phone, 140 


| A TYPEWRITER weighing 
; only 5 lbs. Visible writing, 
















interchangeable type, variable 
line spacing, tabulator and 
your choice of Universal or 
Scientific key board is some of the many individual 
features that makes of THE BLICKENSDERFER 
TYPEWRITER friends among university students. 

YOUR allowance from home is NOT too small 
to meet our terms, just ask CABLE. 


THE H. C. CABLE ART STORE | 
405 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca Phone 180-X New York Office, 240 Broadway 
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You Could Do It Too, In 
The Fertile Northwest 


{One man made a bountiful living for his family 
(he has 11 children) and put $2,385 in the bank 
as the result of the season’s yield from his 40 acres 
of irrigated land in this productive country. This 
is not cited as an exceptional case. The ““PROS- 
PERITY STATES OF AMERICA” is the name 
we apply to Wisconsin, Minnnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
along the busy lines of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R’Y 


{To locate along this line is to assure yourself of 
fertile soil, nearby markets, quick transportation, 
good neighbors, good schools, progressive communi- 
ties, and increasing land values. Investigate Now! 
Ask for free descriptive literature about the state that most 


interests you. Let us help you to locate in the Fertile 
Northwest where you will prosper. Write today. 


L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CORNELL 


GASOLINE 
Hand Laundry |] BROODER HEATER 


Equal to five Kerosene Heaters 
Soft Laundry done Cares for 250 Chicks. 


Needs little attention. 
No lamps to trim. 


Absolutely safe. 
Perfectly ventilated. 


W 
H 
H 
No ashes, no dirt, no soot. uw 
4 
i 
4 


MENDING FREE. 


Starched Goods Equal to any done 


in the City. 
Recommended by the New som 


NORWOOD'S 


ry Send for Free Catalog. 
ITHACA PHONE 144-C i| +TREMAN, KING & COMPANY 


DEPT. I2, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention . Man’f'rs of Poultry House Appliances. 
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Lock speed is a big element of success in making high scores at the trap or in the field. 
When you pull the trigger you want it to go with lightning speed. 
Flying birds and targets will not wait for a hang fire load or a slow lock. 
Our lock was carefully and scientifically timed at the University of Cornell. 
Test was made by means of a fly wheel traveling 577.1715 inches per second. By 
means of a special device it was found that the fly wheel traveled .935 inches while ham- 
mer was falling. Dividing .935 by 577.1715 gives the time it took the hammer to fall 
-0016+ or expressed in fractional form ,}, of a second. 
When hammer struck it was traveling 233 inches per second. 
We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent. 
The slower the lock and the slower the load the farther you have to lead your birds. 
Brand new catalogue FREE—describes 18 grades guns—$17.75 net to $400.00 list. 
New edition to the Ithaca family is a little 28 bore, weight 434 to 5% pounds. 
Our little 534 pound 20 bore is a howling success. 


thaca Guns 


ADDRESS— ITHACA GUN COMPANY 


i 7. RELLY 


LIVERY ITHACA, N. Y. 


«+H. CG CABLE 


Photographer Art Connoisseur 
405 College Ave. 

























































SUN=RAY 


THE WORLD’S PUREST WATER 
and 
GINGER ALE 


FOR SALE AT 


THE ITHACA HOTEL AND CAFES 
PRR ko kakokokune datatateatareutar aaa atatat arate eau wear eee at a aOR a oR a 
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Mami 
Wood Shingles 


Buy STEEL Shingles 


y Cost tt Lees. Last Longer, 
—_ Easier to Put On and Are 


This ig 
PRAYING is seffect.- 
ive only when well 
done. Goulds Sprayers 
are famous all over the 
world—evenat slightly 
2 higher price—because 
spaniel mtans they are bat dais 
— — eee mew buildings are like- aa. oe — 
wise careful to choose STEEL proof against the corro- 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


come in big sheets of 100 shingles or more. Don'thave to 
pat them on one at a time like wood shingles Just 
ngil the whole sheet right over old roof or on sheathing. 

No extras, no painting, no tools needed. And 
money can't buy a more handsome roof. 


Absolutely Rust-Proof 


Don't judge Edwards Steel Shingles by common galvan- 
ized iron roofing—the kind that rusts. We haveinventeda 
method that absolutely prevents rust from getting a foot- 
hold, as 100,000 delighted owners of Edwards Roofs have 
tound. It's the famous Edwards Tightcote Process. 


Protection From Fire 


sion of spray solutions. 


Write for Our Book 
“How to Spray—When to Spray— 
What Sprayer to Use” 


Full of valuable spray formulas and inter- 
esting information, 


GOULDS MFG. CO. 
16 W. Fall St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Don't take chancesof fire from defective chimneys, fly- 
ing sparks and hghtning Roof your buildings with these 
STEEL Shingles and make them safe. Remember, nine out 
of every ten fires start with the roof. Wespecifically guar- 
antee every Edwards Steel Shingle Roof against light- 
ning. This guaranty is by a $10 000 Cash Bond. 


Write for Special F actory Prices Single- Comb White ‘Leghorn Eggs 


We sell direct from factory to user, thus saving you 40% Stock selected for vigor and given free range on a 
And our business is so big that we cut our profit-per-sale large farm. In the Cornell Breed Testing proiect 
to about half the maker's usual profit. And we pay last year, one pullet from this flock laid 216 eggs, one 
the freight. Amazing as it may seem, these STEEL laid 212 eggs. The ten pullets laid 1739 eggs. 


Shingles actually cost LESS than wood shingles. Eggs. $ Eg h fz 
2ggs, $5 per co. ggs that fail to hatch replaced 
ee scr p npreemnay baggy tay agar ple ag hated ng at half price. A few choice Cockerels, $1.50. 


and Special Factory Prices. Give size of roof, if you can. 
THE ENWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. F. E. STRONG, Alken Farm 
. . ’ 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK 


SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 


TRADE WITH THEM THAT TRADE WITH YOU 


We cover all lines for Men’s Wear 
CRAVATS UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY... 15c “ RAIN COATS 


GLOVES..... : J , SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
SHIRTS.... HATS AND CAPS 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, $2.00 up 


DOWN TOWN, L. C. BEMENT ONTHE HILL, 
142 E. State St. The Toggery Shops 413 College Ave. 


Hatter, Hosier, Glover, Cravatter, Clothier. MAKER OF SHIRTS THAT FIT. 
TWO SHOPS. ONE FACTORY. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


Established 1887 BK OKO EK OIK OIE 
LARKIN BROS. % 


RETAILING, WHOLESALING AND Urb and & Son 


JOBBING GROCERS 


JOHN J. LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 
408 Eddy Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WE have all of the 


Ithaca Phone 76x LATEST DESIGNS in 


The Palace 
Laundry ... 


323 and 325 Eddy Street 


: 
Foreign and ; 
Domestic Woolens | 
Mi ak ee ane 

% 


OUR DRESS SUITS, SACK 


F. C. BARNARD, Prop. SUITS and OVERCOATS 


are made up in the Latest Styles, 
also NORFOLKS to your indi- 


vidual taste. 


It you want a cheap, simple, abso- 
NO MORE lutely sure way to keep Every 
RABBITS Rabbit and Every Borer out of 
eres your orchard, paint your trees 
with “SULFoc1DE” the new concentrated sulphur 
compound. Simple to prepare. Cheaply and easily 
applied. One application will last for six months. 
eer certain. “SULFoCIDE” will solve the 
rabbit problem. Write Topay for book- 
ae R See Sere, Protection NO MORE 
rom Rabbits and Borers.”” Address B. 
G, Pratt Co., 50 Church St., N.Y.City, BORERS 


208 East Seneca Street 


AEH EE ROK EK OK PEIN RK ORK Re oor 


KKK ARK RRR RR 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 
The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


A.B. KE NN kK DY =" in Watches ond Somes, 
© e i = 


Cut Glass and Fine Silver for 
Weddings. Cornell Pins, Fobs, Souvenir Goods, etc. 


East STaTE St., ITHACA, N. Y. Opp. New Ithaca Hotel 


R. A. HEGOIE & BRO. CO. 


Dealers in WATCHES AND FINE JEWELRY 


136 East State Street 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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CATERS for banquets and all other functions 


We have served ‘“‘Ag” banquets for years 
Experience of thirty-eight years and unsurpassed outfit 


+ 


Nothing too large or too small 
ICE CREAM AND FANCY CAKES 


Both Phones 523 E. State Street 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 

135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1836 

Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165,000 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


Pictures Picture Framing 


SMITH?’S 31s east state stREET 


When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 
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This Space Reserved for 


NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO. 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


OFFICE: Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE: 121 Catherine St. Both Phones 








PRESSING CONTRACT CLEANING CONTRACT 


SPECIAL CONTRACT, 9 SUITS PRESSED, $3.00 







THE MEN WHO =HERSON & HOLLAND  2i2t,Menbers of the Cleaners 
—— ee Not Been Advanced. 


The Original Cleaners 







ITHACA TELEPHONE 275-M 
217 E. STATE STREET 














Over Chacona’s 





New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 








Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 





SHOES FOR ALL Yes. we have shoes for all and to suit 


all pocket-books. Prices ranging from 
$4.00 to $8.00. Quality, workmanship and fit guaranteed. We invite 


your inspection. 
HERRON 


Opposite Tompkins County Bank 
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The Cornell Countryman 


WI S THE | Ithaca Cleaning and 
PRINTER | Dyeing Works 


Is at your Service for all Classes | Where Old and Soiled Clothing is Made to 
of Fine Printing, Engraving, etc. | Ne Besssing Machines Used. 


Buffalo Str Next to Post Offi 
we seeagn = _ - | Main Office, 409 West State Street 
Pa | J.C. Durfey Branch, 3161-2 College Ave. 


“We Serve You at Your Desk” 
BEWARE THE IMP OF IMITATION. 





EVERY SANDWICH HAS OUR STAMP. 


Headquarters 


Crissey’s Restaurant 


SESEEECECELETESPE STE 
Men who Live in the Open 


Appreciate the Best in 


Nature. 
See 


Men who Wear the 
Quality Shop Clothes 


Appreciate the Best in 
Tailoring. 


E. B. BAXTER, 


150 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


NIGHT FEED SERVICE 


Tel, Ithaca 76-C 








EESEEESESECESESELELETECETS 
ROTHSCHILD BROS. 


“Student Supplies” 


: for rooms 
Decorations and Necessaries 
Carpets, Rugs, Bedding, 


Sofa Pillows, Banners, 
Desk furnishings, Lamps, 


Steins, Curtains, Books, 


Waste Paper Baskets 


Men’s Wear 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Ho- 
siery, Underwear, Sweaters. 


Rothschild Bros. 


“The Store of the City” 
EECEEEESEEEEEESESETESESCTTSE 


OE Ob 0 0-0-0 o-oo a1 00 0 a aha Ob dO te a 


ae 


D. S. O’BRIEN 
MARKETS 


222 North Aurora Street 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


430 North Cayuga Street 


DEALER IN 
FRESH, SALT AND SMOKED MEATS 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 
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BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything. 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St. 





BARNEY SEAMON 


--- HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Digh-Grade Clothes and Regal Shoes 


146-148 E. STATE STREET 






WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 
CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE PETER SCUSA 
PLANTS, ETC. MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 


THE BOOL Neatly and Promptly Done 
FLORAL CO. Shoes called for and delivered in any part 
of the City 
215 East State ‘St., Ithaca, N. -Y. Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 Eddy St., ITHACA, N. Y. 


RoverveD J, F, HICKEY 


MUSIC STORE 


CAYUGA STREET Next to Lyceum 


















PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS wl VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. 2€ ‘“‘Songs of Cornell.’’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE : 122 N. Aurora Street 


Victor Talking Machines, Records. etc. 


“If you get it from us it s right” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured for 
us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best makers 
in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price to students and town 
people. Suits from $10 to $30. We make to measure at a saving of 30 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. over the exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 
in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing 


gs If not we make it right” 118 East State Street 
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SYSTEM 


IT’S THE SYSTEM THAT MAKES THE NEW PROCESS 
CLEANING CLEAN CLEAN. 


It’s your business we want. That makes the System better. 


Our superior finishing department with its new equipments 
enables us to give to the garments that new look. 


‘ MODERN DRY-CLEANING AND PRESSING WORKS | 
iW. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. | 103 DRYDEN ROAD 


SS. SSS! Lh => =h >] =L=S>_S=_ SSS 


ee 
j Norton Printing Co, 34 E. State St. 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY and COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Engraved Cards and Invitations Rubber and Metal Hand Printing Stamps 
SS SS SS a SS SS) SS SSS 
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The L. J. Carpenter Tailor Shop 


Sanitary 
Steam Presser 


205 North Aurora Street 


Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Repairing, Etc. 
Bell ’ Phone 567 Ithaca’ Phone 420-x 


Robinson's Photograph Shop | ‘White & Burdick Co. 


The oldest and largest 


214 East State Street Drug Store in the City 


Photographer for the Senior Class | Sempeiee for Agricultural Students 
a Specialty — 


RESERVED ain Wells 


Gentlemen’s Clothing and Furnishings 
AURORA STREET ITHACA 
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New York State Sewer Pipe Company 


Cement, Clay, and Gypsum Products 





in carload and less carload lots 





Main Office, Eighth Floor, Insurance Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Best Portland Cements 
Vitrified and Salt Glazed: Sewer Pipe 
Fire Clay Flue Linings 

Fire Brick and Chimney Pipe and Fire Clay 
Vitrified Clay Building Blocks and Hollow Tile 
Wall Plaster and Land Plaster also Hydrated Lime 


Drain Tile-Hexagon 


We particularly desire to call attention to our excellent 
FARM DRAIN TILE and solicit inquiries for prices and 


samples. 
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Samples will be sent free with each inquiry if desired and 
we prefer that each new customer receive our sample before 
placing an order. 


Pee 
bare sas ae 


We have a pamphlet entitled “HINTS ON FARM 
DRAINAGE” which will be sent free upon application. 


P. O. Box 583, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Loading Kieffer Pears at Our Railroad Siding, Berlin, Md. 


We SELL only trees We GROW. 


@ Every tree sold by Harrison’s Nurseries will be Harrison 
grown. Trees grown in the Harrison way are to be depended 
on—they have the roots, the vigor and vitality to live and 
thrive wherever they are given a chance. 


q Harrison’s trees ae TRUE TO NAME. If we are out of 
variety we frankly say so. We will not substitute another 
variety except on the expressed order of the customer, and 
then only from our own stock. 


@ Under no circumstances will we sell or offer for sale any 
nursery stock not grown on our own land under our own 
direction. 


q This is for your protection and for our own. Every tree 
you buy from us is Harrison grown and is so guaranteed. 
You know that it will prove to be just what it is sold for. 


Harrison’s Nurseries 
J. G. HARRISON & SONS, Proprietors 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 


Sa 9 2 SS  _ SS _ SS 
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There’s no seal oc reason rao 
you should wait till spring 
before getting one 


On the contrary you may buy a DE LAVAL NOW and 
save half its cost by spring. Moreover, if you can’t con- 
viently pay cash you can buy a DE LAVAL machine on 
Such liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 

As to your NEED of a separator, if you have the milk 
of even a single cow to cream you are 
wasting quantity and quality of product 
every day you go without one. This 
waste is usually greatest in cold weather 
and with cows old in lactation, and it 
counts most, of course, when butter prices 
are high. Then with a separator there is 
always the sweet warm skimmilk, and 
saving of time and labor, in addition. 

When it comes to choice of separators 
DE LAVAL superiority is now recognized. 
Those! who “know” buy the DE LAVAL 
to begin with. Those who don’t “know” 
replace their other separator with a DE 
LAVAL later—thousands of users do that 
every year. If you already have some 
other machine the sooner you exchange it 

for a DE LAVAL the better. 

Why not start 1913 right in dairying? SEE and TRY a DE LAVAL NOW 
when you have plenty of time to investigate thoroughly. The nearest DE LAVAL 
agent will be glad to set up a machine for you and give a free trial of it. 

The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy ques- 
tions are ably discussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner 
should have. Mailed free upon request if you mention this paper. New 1913 De 
Laval catalog also mailed upon request. Write to nearest De Layal office. 


THE De Laval SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, N. Y. 








